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The Middle West: Original and All Our Own 


CHARLES V. STANSELL 


OT through the mere drift of 

circumstance or that often hap- 

py combination of events that 
helps to determine the courses of men 
and of nations, but by virtue of the 
positive manifestation of character and 
the distinctive manner of a people, 
these inland states of the middle West 
have served from the outset as a kind 
of pivot upon which has turned much 
of the history of America. 

It is suggestive of the traditional role 
of this central area that just now it 
should stand in the political spotlight 
and that its word at the polls should be 
awaited to settle the question of the 
country’s leadership from Washington 
for another four years. It has been so 
many times before and it probably will 
remain so for the developments of dec- 
ades yet to come. 

If not always in politics then in 
numerous other controlling events of 
America, it has been the middle West 
that was the least predictable section, 
the most uncertain in the response it 
would make, yet at once the most out- 
spoken and confirmed in its views on 
the points at issue. 

This arresting and promising situa- 
tion arose from the nature of early 
westward expansion and it has contin- 


ued to assert itself because of the varied 
population elements of the region, its 
diversified resources, and its conse- 
quently multiplied economic and social 
interests. 

The character of that westward ex- 
pansion and of the people involved 
finally determined the issue of slavery 
and of free soil, then the issue of the 
Union itself. Repeatedly the central 
West has pioneered in political move- 
ments and social reforms of its own, 
or has elected to cast in its lot with the 
South or the East, in either instance 
usually becoming itself the arbiter of 
the controversy. 


II 


“The development of the West,” it 
has been observed,! ‘‘is connected with 
about every major economic and politi- 
cal issue of the century.” That ob- 
tained for the last century; but a related 
consideration holds as well for the pres- 
ent century. This, “the least sectional 
of the sections,” as a recent writer? has 
put it, paradoxically has insisted upon 
doing things and deciding issues in its 
own way, which on numerous occasions 


1Fred Albert Shannon, Economic History of the People 
of the United States, p. 140. 


2Duncan Aikman, ‘‘The Middle West Rules America,’’ 
American Mercury (April, 1936). 
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has been neither identical nor consis- 
tent with the way of any other section. 

The middle West has not been 
“solid” like the South, industrially- 
minded like the East, or whimsically 
shifting like the far West. It has been 
or has aimed to be its own self, but 
never quite the same, rich in achieve- 
ment, reassuring as to its future char- 
acteristic contribution to the country’s 
advancement. 

The western immigrants from New 
England, from the middle Atlantic 
states and from the South severed them- 
selves from tradition and a somewhat 
settled order and undertook an adven- 
ture on their own initiative, governed 
only by the purpose of working out 
their destiny as they would and restric- 
ted only by the limitations, often the 
severe limitations, of an undeveloped 
area that had been but barely touched 
by the earlier French and Spanish set- 
tlers. Although derived from the early 
American stock, these immigrants were 
more restive, partly from less fortunate 
experience in the older regions, partly 
from inherent characteristics. 

The later immigrants from Europe— 
German, Irish, Scandinavian and others 
—who passed at once or shortly beyond 
the East, were possessed of similar qual- 
ities. The plains area was alluring by 
its very boundlessness, its freedom, its 
promise of a democracy as fertile, as 
diversified in product, as indigenous as 
the western soil itself. 


Ill 


After their own manner and in less 
expressive terms, these settlers of the 
West were sensing the “aroma” of the 
region as Walt Whitman at once 
caught it, when, after a trip across Mis- 
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souri more than a half century back, he 
wrote:! 

Altogether I am clear (now and from 
what I have seen and learn’d since) that 
Missouri, in climate, soil, relative situation, 
wheat, grain, grass, mines, railroads and 
every important materialistic respect, stands 
in the front rank of the Union. 

I wonder [continued this perhaps most 
“American” poet in the sense that he owes 
least to foreign or even native traditional in- 
fluence} I wonder if the people of this con- 
tinental inland West know how much of 
first-class art they have in these prairies— 
how original and all your own—how much 
of the influence of a character for your fu- 
ture humanity, broad, patriotic, heroic and 
new. 

Art in the prairies—original and all 
your own! Art not from the European 
galleries and the great masters, not 
from New York or Boston, but from 
the soil, native, genuine to its region, 
not imitative, not exotic, not copied— 
but original and all your own. 

The author of Leaves of Grass noted 
further ‘‘the pure breath, primitiveness, 
boundless prodigality and amplitude, 
strange mixture of delicacy and power, 
of continence, of real and ideal” in 
“these prairies, the Rocky Mountains,” 
and the valleys of the Mississippi and 
Misssouri, and asked once more wheth- 
er they will “ever appear in, and in 
some sort form a standard for our po- 
etry and art?” 


IV 


But what had the West to do with 
poetry and art, particularly in its earlier 
days, with cities and railroads and high- 
ways to be built, with the soil to be 
cleared and tilled, with crops to be 
harvested, with homes to be main- 
tained, with the eternal and irresistible 


1In his diary, ‘‘Specimen Days,’’ record of 1879. 
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demand of material needs to be sup- 
plied ? 

More than a quarter century after 
Whitman had written of art in the 
prairies and nearly a quarter century 
back from the present, an American 
literary historian’ especially acquainted 
with the central West was constrained 
to record: 


In wealth, in the dissemination of that 
intelligence that is almost but not quite 
culture, and in the development of higher 
education, the middle West has made great 
advance in the last twenty-five years. The 
literary importance of the section [and, he 
might have added, the artistic importance of 
it generally} has not, however, increased 
proportionally. Much of the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley is now in that prosperous and 
unpoetic state of development which must 
intervene between the picturesqueness of 
pioneer days and the picturesqueness of an 
old civilization. 


Then it was found that “the com- 
mercial rather than the artistic ideal 
dominates the West,—even in educa- 
tion’; that “state universities, the most 
important institutions of higher learn- 
ing, are forced by public sentiment to 
lay most stress on ‘practical’ branches 
of knowledge.” It was noted that there 
were signs of cultural and artistic 
growth in good libraries, “creditable 
monuments, art galleries and musical 
Organizations” in many of the cities; 
but that “these are often supported by 
men of wealth who realize the value of 
a culture they do not themselves under- 
stand, and are enjoyed by women, or by 
men who have developed the esthetic 
at the expense of other faculties.” 

“The most important reason, how- 
ever, why the West cuts so small a 
figure in the literary world is that the 


'William B. Cairns, A History of American Literature, 
Pp. 477-8. 
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majority of Western writers of merit 
(and artists in general) associate them- 
selves sooner or later with the East.” 


V 


Well, conditions have changed some- 
what in the twenty-four years since 
these rather painful observations were 
made. With varying fortune, the mid- 
dle West has continued its economic 
development; it has continued to exer- 
cise its decisive influence upon political 
affairs of the nation; it has proceeded 
with its educational advance, having 
developed one institution’ of higher 
learning that, on a careful accounting, 
has been ranked second among all of 
those of the United States, three insti- 
tutions? that have been ranked in the 
first eleven of the country and several 
others that have been given honorable 
mention. 

The middle West has yet more art 
galleries, libraries and “musical organi- 
zations” (not forgetting that Kansas 
City lately has become the seat of an 
unusual cultural movement)—and the 
tide really seems to have turned in that 
important matter of writers and artists 
of merit who sooner or later associate 
themselves with the East. 

On that matter there now may be 
cited the conclusion of another and con- 
temporary writer and student of the 
American scene,* who states that, 


there are signs of the conversion of the 
intellectual class in the Mississippi valley to 
the idea that if America is to have a culture 
of her own the intellectuals had better stay 
at home and take part in that culture instead 
of streaming off to New York and becoming 
good little copies of an alien civilization. 
This conversion, or the beginning of this 


1The University of Chicago. ’ 

2The Universities of Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota. 

*Herbert Agar, The Land of the Free, p. 131. 
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conversion, is one of the important events 
of American history. 

So the middle West again and in an- 
other way may contribute significantly 
to the country’s history. It is not whol- 
ly alone in that position, to be sure. In 
various parts of the South, particularly, 
there are evidences that younger men 
and women of artistic talent and prom- 
ise are to heed the homely injunction 
of Booker T. Washington to people of 
his own race in that area to “let down 
your buckets where you are.” A short 
while ago, a dozen of these writers! of 
the South made a declaration of pur- 
poses and principles in “I'll Take My 
Stand: The South and the Agrarian 
Tradition.” 


VI 


There is a legitimate word of dis- 
claimer as to the possible assumption 


that artists or the leaders in a cultural 
development should not at various 
times or for given periods associate 
themselves with the centers of culture 
in another section, or abroad. Neither 
art nor culture, however distinguished 
or defined, can derive particular merit 
from sheer provincialism. The broader 
contacts are in order, but the frequent 
danger is that, if prolonged, they may 
lead to an unconscious servitude to an 
alien art and culture, that they may 
bring largely imitative production which 
has lost at once its freshness and touch 
with reality, native, genuine, “origi- 
nal.” 

Thus it is an accepted view that 
Mark Twain’s most enduring work is 
the production that grew from the life 
and the localities with which he was 


Included were John Gould Fletcher, 
Donald Davidson and Stark Young. 


Allen Tate, 
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most intimate, that were a part of the 
man himself—for example, Life on the 
Mississippi, Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, and that Twain suffered a 
tremendous lapse in power when he 
undertook to enter fields and deal with 
subjects that were foreign to his know- 
ledge and experience. 

Just as the democracy of Abraham 
Lincoln was indigenous to the western 
soil and probably could have grown no- 
where else, so have developed the most 
worthy products of the region’s cultural 
activity. A long list of contemporaries 
and successors of Mark Twain have 
contributed most to the variegated cul- 
tural growth of their section and a 
wider territory when they were busy 
with materials near at hand and ready 
to be given a local habitation and a 
name through the play of native imag- 
inative powers. 

It was so with Edward Eggleston 
and the Hoosier school of the last cen- 
tury; with such diverse characters as 
Hamlin Garland, Ed. Howe, William 
Vaughan Moody and others of an in- 
termediate period, and it has continued 
so with Willa Cather and her charac- 
ters in their Nebraska prairie setting; 
with Sinclair Lewis and his penetrating: 
ly satiric treatment of the Minnesota 
town; with the late O. E. Rolvaag and 
his epic of the Dakota country; with 
Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters and 
Vachel Lindsay in their verse, and with 
a host of others whose literary output 
has meant the cumulative enrichment 
of a region. 

With equal reason today the middle 
West may regard the art of its Thomas 
Hart Benton, its Grant Wood, its John 
Steuart Curry, its Henry Varnum Poor, 
its Charles Birchfield, its architect, 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, and an extended 
list of contemporaries as a characteris- 
tic product, as art of the prairies, the 
hill country, the farm, the cities— 
varied, distinctive, original and all our 
own. 

Whether in the middle West or out 
of it, these artists have retained their 
kinship with the region and its fertile 
material for interpretation. And the 
region may note with particular satis- 
faction that the inclination of its artists 
is to return to the area from which they 
largely have drawn their inspiration 
and thereby to remain a part of its cul- 
tural development. 


VII 


The frequently expressed hope for 
such a middle Western development in 
broader manifestations than previously 
have been realized, therefore, is not 
without an ample basis in current actu- 
alities. It is fortified by yet another 
tribute to this region from without its 
boundaries, a tribute that is another 
prophecy as well. Bidding farewell to 
America, John Cowper Powys, British 
author and lecturer who many times 
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has visited Kansas City and this central 
area, has written! of the middle West: 


This is the real America; this is—let us 
hope!—the America of the future; this is 
the region of what may after all prove to be, 
in the Spenglerian phrase, the cradle of the 
next great human ‘culture.’ It is in the mid- 
dle West . . . that there seems to be grow- 
ing up . . . a human temper and a human 
attitude to life that is really a new thing in 
the world. 


Indefinable, independent, unpredicta- 
ble, defiant of tradition, stressing per- 
sonalities and human values, distinctive 
and varied in character as in natural 
resources, self-contained in both but 
isolationist in neither, the middle West 
has made its greatest advance to date in 
its contribution to the concept of de- 
mocracy, to the political, the economic 
and perhaps the educational affairs of 
America. 

Its next stage of growth well may be 
a vindication of the prophecies of its 
friends and a fulfillment of its inherent 
destiny by the further development of 
a culture that shall be distinctive, origi- 
nal and all its own. 


1Scribner’s Magazine (April, 1935). 


Wayward Rivers 


DOROTHEA BOWEN 


I call it very difficult indeed to be a child 

Of man, with all the rivers to the future running wild; 
To be so young, so small; to feel so full, and never know 
W hat makes so many rivers want so many ways to flow. 


AUNT ANGIE 
by Thomas Hart Benton 


The Witch on Bradshaw Mountain 


VANCE RANDOLPH 


N the crest of Bradshaw Moun- 

tain, in the neighborhood called 

Egypt Land, some six miles 
southeast of Green Forest, Arkansas, 
lives an old woman named Angie Pax- 
ton. The Widder Paxton was born al- 
most in the shadow of the rugged peak 
upon which she lives, and in all the 
seventy-six years of her life has never 
been farther from home than Berry- 
ville, about twenty miles away. She 
can read the newspapers, however, and 
she talks with the people who come to 
see her, and probably knows as much 
about what is going on in Carroll 
County as do most of the smart-alec 
politicians at the County Seat. 

Many of the hillfolk believe that she 
knows more, much more, for Angie 
Paxton is a clairvoyant, a fortune-teller, 
an adept in magic white and black. She 
has, according to her neighbors, the 
Gift of the Second Sight, the ability to 
commune with spirits good and evil, to 
understand the past and read the future 
by some supernatural power. Some 
people go so far as-to call her a witch, 
although this is not a term to be used 
lightly in the Ozarks, even today. 

Hillfolk come from miles around to 
consult her about their love affairs and 
business problems, and she has been 
particularly successful in recovering 
stolen property. One of my friends 
lost a valuable foxhound, and after a 
week of fruitless quest he drove nearly 
fifty miles for a consultation with the 
Widder Paxton. 

“Wal, sir,” he told me several months 
later, “soon as I told Angie whut I 


come for, she started in a-cunjerin’ 
round with some little sticks, an’ big 
ol’ buttons, an’ wood ashes, an’ I don’t 
know whut all. An’ then she drawed 
some funny-lookin’ marks in th’ dirt, 
an’ all like that. An’ she talked a lot 
o’ dang follishment, too, but finally she 
says my dawg is tied up in a berry-shed 
due east o’ my place, across two clear 
creeks. An’ moreover she says it was 
stole by a leetle, low feller, who’s been 
a-livin’ with a big fat slobby woman 
with yaller hair! 

“Soon as I heerd that, I knowed it 
was ol’ Pegleg Buggem whut done it. 
I suspicioned it was him, anyhow, right 
from th’ start. Me an’ some o’ my 
kinfolks went over t’ his place, an’ 
shore enough thar was my dawg, big as 
life an’ twice as natural! Ol’ man 
Buggem says he seen a stray dawg 
round th’ last couple o’ days, but he 
didn’t pay it no mind. He says some 
o’ th’ childern must of shut him up in 
th’ berry-shed, maybe. We couldn't 
prove nothin’, o’ course, so I never ar- 
gued with ol’ man Buggem—jest tuck 
my dawg an’ ambled on home. But 
thar aint no doubt in my mind that th’ 
hull thing happened jest like whut 
Angie said.” 

I met the Widder Paxton only once, 
in company with a very attractive young 
woman from Berryville, who volun- 
teered to “carry” me up to the old 
woman's home on Bradshaw Mountain. 
Just east of Green Forest, however, my 
charming guide lost her way, and we 
were forced to depend upon informa- 
tion supplied by the hill people along 
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the road. Some children told us that 
Angie was not living in her old cabin, 
but could be found at the home of one 
Ab Taylor, a bit farther up the moun- 
tain. A man who rode down a little 
cow-path confirmed this, adding that 
he did not think we could possibly get 
to Taylor's place in an automobile. 

“That thar road,” quoth he, “is a 
son-of-a-bitch.” He took the very words 
out of my mouth! 

And so it was that we left the Ford 
at the edge of R. E. Hall’s pasture, and 
travelled the last mile or so on foot. 
A steep, rocky way it was, too, but in- 
describably beautiful. Great oaks and 
hickories and cedars and white walnuts, 
with a thick carpet of ferns underneath. 

There is very little underbrush in 
these hills, because the turkey-hunters 
insist on burning it off every Autumn. 
They think that this procedure attracts 
game, and somehow benefits the wild 
pastures. And maybe it does, for all I 
know. Anyway, Bradshaw Mountain 
is a tough hill and hard to climb, and 
before we reached the top I wished for 
one of these German miniature cam- 
eras, instead of the heavy, old-fashioned 
Graflex I was carrying. 

Once on top of the mountain, how- 
ever, a cool breeze struck us and every- 
thing was fine. Taylor had planted a 
little patch of corn, a few rows of to- 
bacco, and about an acre of tomatoes. 
The tomatoes were his “money crop,” 
it seemed; under a tree was a great pile 
of home-made crates in which they were 
to be carrried to the canning factory 
near Berryville. These boxes were not 
made of sawed lumber, but of slats 
split from straight-grained white oak 
with a mallet and frow. 

The house itself was a comparatively 
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new building of unplaned slabs from 
the sawmill, the old log cabin having 
burned down some years before. The 
roof was made of old-fashioned split 
shingles or “shakes,” split out with a 
frow like that used in making the to- 
mato-crates. There were not many 
windows in the Taylor house, only one 
door, and no screens at all. 

Angie Paxton sat on the edge of the 
little porch as we approached. She 
greeted us politely enough, but without 
any particular enthusiasm, and fixed 
me with a sharp black eye. 

“Them fools down t’ th’ store told 
ye I was a witch, didn’t they? Wal, I 
aint. I’m a fortune-teller.” 

I said nothing, and after a long 
pause she spoke again. 

“Want t’ git your fortunes told, I 
reckon ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Wal, I’m a-goin’ t’ tell yourn first,” 
she said to me. Then she turned to my 
companion. “You go down ¢’ th’ 
spring an’ git yourse’f a gourd o’ good 
water,” said she, “an’ don’t you come 
back till I holler.” 

“Young man,” said Angie as soon as 
the lady was out of hearing, “I’m a- 
goin’ t’ tell you somethin’ that you 
might not want that ’ar gal t’ know 
‘bout.” 

She handed me a saucer, and a cup 
with some wet coffee-grounds in it. 
“Jest turn that ‘ar cup round a few 
times, an’ then dump th’ grounds out 
in th’ sasser.” 

While I was doing this, Angie gazed 
indifferently away over the treetops, 
then took the saucer and studied its 
contents. 

“Been married, aint ye?’ she ven- 
tured. 
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I nodded. 

“Got two childern, aint ye?” 

“No children,” said I. 

“Wal, ye soon will have, then,” was 
her reply. “Th’ least un’ll die young, 
but t’ other’n ‘Il grow up an’ be a 
credit to ye.” 

Looking into the saucer again, she 
shook her head solemnly. 

“Hit ‘pears like,” she said slowly, 
“you been a-gittin’ purty thick with a 
yaller-headed woman. I'm afeard 
you're goin’ t’ have a leetle trouble 
with your wife, an’ maybe some o’ your 
kinfolks. But ever’thing ‘Il turn out 
fine, so don’t you do no worryin’ "bout 
it. Thar’s a dark man a-foolin’ round, 
whut makes out like he’s a friend 0’ 
yourn, but he aint. He’s a-tryin’ t’ git 
your job off o’ you, or else your money. 
Don’t have nothin’ t’ do with him. . . 


I see you're a-goin’ t’ make a lot o’ 
money—more’n you ever had before, 
anyhow. You got a long life o’ peace 
an’ plenty ahead o’ you, an’ if you 
don’t have a good time it’s your own 


fault. yar, shake them grounds up 
ag’in,” and she handed me the cup. 

I “shuck ’em up ag’in,” and dumped 
the grounds out into the saucer as be- 
fore. 

“Now make a wish, and ask a ques- 
tion,” cried Angie. “Keep the wish t’ 
yourse’f, but ask th’ question out loud.” 

Well, I made a silent wish easily 
enough, and was instantly assured that 
it would be granted in good time, but 
the question “out loud” was another 
matter. 

Finally I asked: ‘‘What was the date 
of my birth?” 

The old woman shot a startled glance 
at me from under her shaggy brows, 
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then bent over the coffee-grounds in 
the cracked saucer. 

“Wal,” she said at length, ‘th’ place 
whar th’ date orter be is a leetle muddy, 
but it’s plain t’ be seen that you're 
forty-one years old now, an’ maybe 
three-four months extry.” 

This answer impressed me very much 
indeed, for I was exactly forty-one 
years, three months, and twelve days 
old at the time. I would never have 
believed that a stranger could estimate 
my age so closely. It did not please 
me very much, either, because I used to 
be rather proud of my more or less 
youthful appearance. 

Angie perceived instantly that she 
had scored, and decided to end the in- 
terview on a triumphant note. 

“I reckon that’s bout all I kin tell 
you this evenin’,” she said. “You go 
down t’ th’ spring now, an’ send that 
gal up t’ th’ house. Soon as I git done 
with her, I aim t’ lay down a spell an’ 
take me a leetle rest. I aint so young 
as I oncet was, an’ these hyar coffee- 
ground readin’s tires me out somethin’ 
turrible.” 

Down at the Taylor spring I took a 
drink of moonshine from my pocket 
flask, with a gourd-full of spring water 
for a chaser. I still remember it as the 
coldest and sweetest water that had 
passed my lips in many a day. The 
whiskey wasn’t so good, but it was the 
best I could get at the time. Later on, 
when I became better acquainted with 
the good people of Berryville, I was 
able to obtain some very fair aged-in- 
the-wood stuff. 

When Angie had finished with the 
young lady’s fortune, I returned to the 
house. The young lady was pale and 
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silent, evidently much impressed, while 
Angie was obviously pleased with her- 
self. 

“How much do we owe you, Mrs. 
Paxton?” I asked. 

“You don’t owe me nothin’, young 
man. Not a single solitary cent. My 
power,” she added soberly, “is a gift, 
an’ gifts shouldn’t orter be sold for 
money.” 

“But Mrs. Paxton,” I protested, 
“surely you can’t afford to give your 
time and strength to help every stran- 
ger who comes along, without any pay- 
ment at all!” 

Angie looked at me sharply, with a 
twinkle in her snapping black eyes. 

“Sometimes,” she said slowly, “if a 
feller kin afford it, an’ thinks he has 
got his money’s worth, he gives me a 
quarter. But it’s allus a free-will of- 
ferin’,”” she hastened to add, “ ‘cause I 
don’t never charge nothin’ for tellin’ 
fortunes.” 

I gave Angie a fifty-cent piece, and 
was surprised to see my companion, 
who is not at all inclined to extrava- 
gance in these matters, hand her some 
more money. The old woman thanked 
us gravely, bade us goodbye, and went 
into the cabin without another word. 
It is very bad form, in the back hills, 
to watch a departing guest out of sight. 

My erstwhile vivacious young lady 
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was very sober all the way down to the 
car, and all the way back to Berryville. 
I tried to cheer her up by poking fun 
at the pretensions of fortune-tellers in 
general. I told her what a lot of non- 
sense Angie had told me, but omitted 
any reference to the old woman's lucky 
guess about my age. Finally I asked 
the girl outright what Angie had told 
her, remarking that I needed the in- 
formation for an article I intended to 
write about the episode. 

She refused flatly to tell me anything 
about it, saying that the “reading” had 
reference to her own very personal and 
private affairs, and that nothing was to 
be gained by discussing such matters, 
anyway. 

“But surely,” I cried, “you can’t be 
taking this damned fol-de-rol seriously! 
Surely you must realize that this poor 
old woman could not possibly know 
anything of your private affairs!” 

She looked at me with round, fright- 
ened eyes. 

“I’m not so sure as you are,” she 
said soberly. “I’m not so sure about 
anything.” 

All this happened a long time ago, 
and a lot of water has run under the 
old bridge since we climbed Bradshaw 
Mountain that morning. And I’m not 
so sure about anything myself, now- 
adays. 


Pioneer Ferry 
EDWIN ForRD PIPER 
At Brownville the killdeer is crying 
And the water moans on the yellow clay; 
On deck the oxen, the people like statues, 
While the creaking rope times a song: 


Done with working 
Like a hired horse, 

And the tomcat walk 
Of a bullying boss; 


The tears and prayers 
Of the old and poor, 
And the house with a plaster 
Over the door. 


Lamplight shivers over darkening water, 
And vision glooms above the woods 
For the valley of hope, the well of mercy 
The hill of dreams— 

To the trivial music 

Of robin and redwing 

And the swish of the smoky water. 
Killdeer flutter and cry: 


No pedigrees, 
No graveyards— 
Take care of yourself. 


And the rope creaks to answer a far-off dog. 


Pointers of April 
ROBERT BRITTAIN 


For this is wonder-worthy: that a man, 

Brought to heel like a reconnoitering dog 

By the leash of the will only and tug of command 
While the sharp scent of the pheasant pulls taut 
His quivering nerves, will slowly lift his paw 

And point the compass of his nose, and stand! 


Kennel the rollicking puppies of your pack 
Till you have taught them venery, and can trust them 
Leashless upon the field of their life’s lust: 


Subtle and swift is the quarry, under the grass. 


The Lorelei 


A translation from Heine by 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


I know not what it can betoken 
That I am so sorrowful grown; 
A tale of old days often spoken 
Will not let my dreaming alone. 


The air is cool and is darkling, 

And peacefully flows the Rhine. 

The tops of the mountains are sparkling 
In the evening’s golden shine. 


A wonder woman is sitting 
On high in this magical air, 
Her jewels with splendor are flitting, 


She combs her golden hair. 


She combs with a comb that is golden, 
And sings a song thereby 

With a haunting tune of an olden 
And marvelous melody. 


A sailor his skiff is steering, 

And listens with mad delight; 

He sees not the rocks he is nearing, 
He sees alone in the height. 


I think that the waves over-slinging 
Engulfed both the sailor and skiff ; 
And this was the meed of the singing 
Of the Lorelei there on the cliff. 


Finland’s Highway to the Arctic 


LINDSAY HOBEN 


HE Arctic circle sweeps across 

Norway, the top of Sweden, cuts 

through the very “suburbs” of 
Rovaniemi in Finland, passes on to the 
east into the wastes of the Archangel 
district and then plunges into limitless 
Siberia. At Rovaniemi one finds the 
imaginery line marked, not in dots a- 
cross the landscape, to be sure, but with 
a neat sign board in Finnish, Swedish, 
German and several other languages. 
But, despite its Hyberborean latitude, 
there is an air of sophistication about 
Rovaniemi. Nothing about the ample 
railway station suggests that this is the 
farthest northern tip of the Finnish rail- 
ways. There is nothing about the town 
itself to show that Rovaniemi is the 
jumping off place for the sub-Arctic 
wilderness of Finnish Lapland, for the 
shores of the very Arctic Ocean itself. 

One lunches inexpensively and well 
in a modest hostel. Most of the food 
is familiar—but there is one viand that 
stirs the stranger’s curiosity. It is a 
dark red meat, looking a little bit like 
chipped beef. ‘‘Poro,” we are informed, 
and recourse to our Finnish-English dic- 
tionary reveals that Poro is reindeer 
meat. Were it not for this, Rovaniemi 
would pass as a town in the Dakotas or 
Minnesota. 

Back of the railway station stands a 
row of automobiles and busses. They 
look like the taxis or autobusses in New 
York or Oslo or Stockholm. Most of 
them are American makes. Indeed, 
Rovaniemi is decorated with signs pro- 
claiming the merits of Chevrolet and 
Nash and several American tires. 


The motorbusses are marked with 
signs showing their destination. One 
scans them. ‘Petsamo.’” That’s the 
one we are looking for. Into the yellow 
bus we climb, suitcases and all. In 
come other passengers. There is no 
excitement, no confusion, merely per- 
functory farewells. The driver asks for 
the tickets, stows away a mail sack and 
we are off. For a nearby town? No. 
There are few towns to the north of 
Rovaniemi. We are off to the shores 
of the Arctic—350 miles to the north— 
350 miles through Lapland—over the 
single road that penetrates the wilder- 
ness. 

There is but little chance of getting 
lost. A glance at the map shows that. 
After we are a few minutes out of Ro- 
vaniemi, we need not even watch for 
crossroads. There aren’t any. North- 
ward we go. It will be 180 miles to the 
only fork in the road. That will be. 
Ivalo near Lake Inari, dear to the heart 
of the Finn. We pass settlements. The 
largest has but a score of log cabins and 
a board church. We ferry across three 
rivers on crude barges, worked by hand. 

The road is narrow but smooth. 
Reindeer occasionally hurry across the 
road or run off into the scrubby forest. 
Here and there we pass a lonely cabin, 
a horse, a few cows. Cabins become 
fewer. For miles there is no sign of 
human habitation. After 60 miles we 
come to Sodankyla. Here is an inn. We 
have coffee and cakes and then clamber 
back into the motorbus. Again we drive 
north, following the tiny Kitinen river. 
The gnarled and shrunken trees become 
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more and more dwarfed and deformed. 
They show scars of the sub-Arctic win- 
ters. Ever so slightly we climb. Near 
a few huts called Tankapirtti we come 
to the tundra of the Arctic divide. We 
are only a few hundred feet above sea 
level, but there are no trees, no bushes, 
only reindeer moss. Here and there are 
great fells, barren hills that rise like 
sleeping mastodons from the desolate 
expanse of this northland. 


Then we begin gradually to descend. 
We are north of the Arctic divide. The 
streams now flow into the Arctic Ocean 
instead of into the Bothnian Gulf of the 
Baltic Sea. In the ravines we soon find 
scraggly bushes again and even a few 
stunted trees. We come to a region of 
human habitation—sparse as it is. Here 
is the neat cabin of a Finn or the ram- 
shackle pile of logs and sod that marks 
the dwelling of a Lapp. We pass a 


pile of reindeer horns, then some live 
reindeer, then a southward-bound mo- 
torbus and—wonder of wonders—two 
cyclists, bicycles a hundred miles north 
of the Arctic circle. 


The most striking thing about this 
highway is not the primitiveness of it, 
but the civilization, the obvious signs of 
contact with the great world to the 
south. The telephone—for a wire runs 
along beside us—the radio, this very 
automobile road and the Sis (undying 
energy of the Finn) have conquered this 
ribbon of wilderness. Only a few hun- 
dred Finns live along this highway to 
the Arctic. Indeed, the whole of Fin- 
nish Lapland, including Rovaniemi, 
contains but 5,500 persons—in an area 
larger than Switzerland or Belgium or 
Holland or several other European 
countries. And yet these people of the 
north are not one-tenth so isolated as 
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thousands of Americans in the remoter 
parts of the Kentucky or Tennessee 
mountains. 

It is July so the sun is still shining 
brightly at 10 p. m. We reach Ivalo, 
a ‘“‘metropolis” of two inns and a dozen 
or more log cabins. Here we stop for 
the night. The inn is perfect. Though 
we are 180 miles north of the Arctic 
circle and the railhead, we find all ar- 
ranged for our comfort. There are 
more passengers than accommodations, 
but the pretty hostess in the inn explains 
to us in English (she speaks Swedish, 
Finnish, French, German and English) 
that a room is, of course, reserved for 
the American writer and his wife, ex- 
actly in accordance with his telephone 
request of two days before. But—mir- 
acle after miracle!—this little inn has 
electricity from its own motor-driven 
plant. It has running water, modern 
plumbing and a radio. It even has a 
counter — reminiscent of Yellowstone 
Park—at which souvenirs and trinkets, 
post cards and films are sold. 

A maid in neat blue and white takes 
our baggage up to our room—a room 
with screens. Dinner is ready, we are 
informed. What would we like? Al- 
most unbelievable. Only a few years 
ago this road was completed. Until 
then, the people of Finnish Lapland 
were days and weeks by foot or horse 
from the nearest rail connection. ‘Your 
motorbus will call for you here at the 
inn at 8:30 tomorrow morning,” says 
the hostess. That's the way it is now. 

On we go the next day. Three hun- 
dred miles and more north of the Arctic 
circle we stop at an inn. It stands alone 
with its barns and outhouses. Y/1aluos- 
tari, is the name. Every building has a 
name in the far north of Lapland. A 
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building zs a village, often a post office 
and telephone station. Here at Ylalu- 
ostari one rubs his eyes to make himself 
believe how far north he is. The ther- 
mometer by the window registers a 
fraction of a degree under 90. The 
mosquitos are frightful. The flies are 
as large as bumblebees, as determined 
as bulldogs. They are the bane of the 
far north as every explorer and traveler 
has discovered to his sorrow. The curse 
of the mosquito in the sub-Arctic cannot 
be exaggerated. Unless one is covered 
with heavy garments or gloves and head 
netting, or unless he is smeared with 
evil-smelling oils or pitch, he will soon 
be driven mad—men have even been 
killed—by the ravenous mosquitos. 
Here at Ylaluostari the sun has not 
set since May 22 and will not set for 
many weeks. We are only about six 


miles from the surveyer’s line that 


marks the frontier of Soviet Russia and 
almost as close to the Norwegian bor- 
der. Indeed, this strip of land at the 
top of Europe was Russian even after 
Finland won its independence. It was 
purchased by the Finns to gain an Arctic 
outlet. A few minutes walk from the 
inn one finds a 300-year old Russian 
monastery with a handful of filthy but 
friendly monks. They show us through 
their humble buildings; they proudly 
display their treasures, pitiful enough 
when one compares them with the riches 
of the Orthodox churches in Russia 
(even now). 

As one walks down the road near the 
monastery, birds twitter in the trees. 
Buttercups and other wild flowers grow 
luxuriantly. The birches and the pines 
are short but thick. Here and there is 
a small clearing where the monks grow 
hay—their only sure crop. The climate 
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here is more moderate than it is farther 
south, for here one is but a few miles 
from the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf 
Stream, that sweeps up the coast of 
Norway and around the North Cape, 
lends its warmth to this coast. 

The post bus from the south whirls 
into the inn yard. ‘Tired passengers 
climb out. Alas! The inn is soon filled. 
The improvident travelers who have not 
made reservations by phone must seek 
accommodations elsewhere. The motor- 
bus driver takes them further along the 
road. They will stop at the first cabins 
they come to. Almost any man in the 
far north is willing to offer shelter to 
the traveler. It is like the frontier days 
in America when any farm house was 
an inn. Here in the top of Finland the 
traveler sometimes enters a cabin when 
the owner is not at home. It is perfect- 
ly safe—both for the host and for the 
guest. Simple, honest and friendly are 
the men of the far north. 

On, the next day, to Trifona, a town 
of perhaps 20 cabins on a fjord of the 
Arctic Ocean. Trifona dreams of the 
day when it may be a great sea port. 
Unlikely as that dream may be, Trifona 
already has the harbor—a harbor 900 
feet deep—and is building a dock. Yet 
something is missing. Perhaps it is the 
boats. One wanders past the homes of 
the fishermen. It is evening. Many 
nets are hung to dry. The little cabins 
look desperately lonely—lost in the 
naked rocks of the Arctic coast. Trifona 
has a gasoline filling station (it is the 
end of the road), a post office, an inn 
and a church. But even here the in- 
domitable will of the Finn is evident. 
The post office is only one room—but 
it is the outpost of the government 
many hundred miles to the south at 
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Helsinki or Helsingfors. Here on the 
shores of the Arctic, one sees a sign ad- 
vertising Finnish postal savings, 514 
per cent paid. One sees posters against 
accidents, safety-first posters to instruct 
drivers who may use the single highway 
between here and Rovaniemi. There 
are health posters—one showing a pub- 
lic health nurse visiting a home in the 
wilderness. Nor is this unfruitful im- 
agination. The Finnish government, like 
the Scandinavian governments, takes ex- 
cellent care of its people. 

It reaches its civilizing arm every- 
where in this expanse of Finnish Lap- 
land. From the post road, trails lead 
off through the tundra and the forests 
to cabins. Mail for these cabins is left 
at the side of the road. It may wait 
days or weeks for its owner. But is is 
never stolen or molested. Thieving is 
unknown. 

To some settlements not on the post 
road, mail is sent by foot and by boat. 
Salmijarvi is the starting point for such 
a route. Here one leaves the road and 
walks through scrubby forest over ankle- 
deep reindeer moss to the banks of Pats- 
joki. Here is a log cabin, called Kuiva- 
lahti, where a boatman lives. One 
climbs into his tiny motor craft, shoves 
off and starts down the river. The bank 
on the left is Norway, on the right Fin- 
land. The current becomes swifter. 
One hears the roar of waters as the 
boatman shuts off the motor. “Koski,” 
he says, “rapids.” The boat is pushed 
ashore. A dirty little Lapp emerges 
from a sod hut nearby. The boat is 
pulled onto a cradle with tiny wheels 
which runs on a narrow gauge track 
such as contractors sometimes use at 
building sites to convey concrete and 
supplies. The Lapp and the Finnish 
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boatman, aided by the passengers— 
three in number—push the boat over a 
short portage. Again the craft is 
launched, the trip downstream is re- 
sumed. In an hour we beach the boat 
above more rapids and complete the 
trip on foot. 

Rounding a bend, we come upon a 
village of settled Lapps. It is Koltta- 
kéngias or Boris Gleb, as the Russians 
used to call it. Here is a tiny church 
and an inn, comfortable as usual, even 
though no road runs within miles of 
this place. Boris Gleb is in a square of 
Finnish territory on the west of the 
river. In five minutes on foot one 
comes to the frontier. What a peaceful 
frontier! One opens a crude gate in a 
fence and walks into a clearing. A 
woman sits in a cabin. She looks 
through the window and greets one— 
in Norwegian instead of in Finnish. 
That's all there is to it. One is in 
Norway. Customs? Passport? No, 
the old woman has nothing to do with 
them. There is, she informs you, an 
official who attends to that sort of thing. 
But he lives a mile or so along the path 
and then down the first turn to the 
right. He’s hard of hearing and one 
must call him out if one wants a pass- 
port inspected or baggage examined. 

One finds the official, a cheerful old 
man. “Have you anything to smuggle 
into Norway?” he asks with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘Then welcome to our coun- 
try,” he says and shakes your hand. 
Seldom does a foreigner—that is a real 
foreigner, for Finns here are considered 
mere neighbors—enter Norway by this 
remote back door. One gets into a 
rowboat and the strong arms of two 
oarsmen hurry one down the fast flow- 
ing Patsjoki. Soon the river widens and 
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one finds himself on the Bok fjord. A 
motorboat picks us up and carries us 
toward Kirkenes. We see smoke. A 
lumber mill. More smoke. A steamer 
is entering the fjord. It is the Nor- 
wegian mail steamer at the end of its 
long run up the coast from Bergen. We 
dock at Kirkenes a few minutes after 
the steamer. For an hour or two it un- 
loads and loads freight at this Arctic 
mining town. 

Then a gong sounds, the ship blows 
a deep note. The blast reverberates 
from the barren hillsides. We cast off 
and head for the Barents Sea and the 
edge of the Arctic Ocean. We stop at 
Vads6, a fishing village nestled in a 
treeless, shrubless arm of bleak rock. 
Here a rusty iron tower, like a farmer's 
overgrown windmill, stretches into the 
sky. Nobile’s mooring mast—last stop 
of the ill-fated Italia in 1928 whence it 


flew to Spitzbergen, 750 miles north of 
here, and to destruction and death for 
so many of its crew. We hardly pause 
at Vads6, then on to Vardé. Gray rock 
and white snow even now in July. Mist 
and midnight sun. 

Cold winds sweep down from the 
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rocky valleys. We stay close to shore, 
so precipitously do the crags of Norway 
vanish beneath the Polar seas. Gulls 
follow our 500-ton vessel—the Veste- 
raalen. It rolls in the hardly perceptible 
swell. A seal swims nearby gazing at 
us curiously. 

The clouds lift and, in the midnight 
sun, we see three countries with the 
naked eye—the rugged coast of Nor- 
way, the strip of Finnish coast and be- 
yond, on the somber horizon, the dim 
outlines of the Rybachii Poluostrov— 
the Fishers’ Peninsula—in Red Russia. 

The young captain of the Vesteraalen 
stands beside us at the rail, gazing 
thoughtfully at the gray rocks of Nor- 
way. 
“Before this,” he says slowly, ‘I had 
a fruit ship that ran from Bluefields, 
Nicaragua to New Orleans.” But the 
captain is Norwegian. He likes this 
best. ‘There, ahead of us to the west,” 
he says, “is Nordkyn—the most north- 
ern point of Europe’s mainland. We 
will pass it soon, then Hammerfest, 
Troms6 — and a thousand miles to 
Bergen.” 


The Unidentified 


HESTER BUELL 


At last we know you for a flower; 
You smile to greet the sun— 

We have found you sleeping 
Where lost winds run. 

Your thoughts are only 
Loosened petals that lift 

You like a fragrance, 


To drift—to drift. 


We saw your lips quiver 
At sight of mown clover; 
We know your heart broke 
When summer was over. 


Father and Child 


F. M. SALTER 


sweet-heart!”’ 

Of course she’s a good girl; 
round her the stars in their courses sing 
holy hymns and chant paeans of joy. 
Even Daddy sings, he who has grown 
old and weary, unequal to the strains 
of life, hums bed-time songs, and has 
not once failed when at home to watch 
the wide brown eyes close for the night. 
“La - la la- la la-a la la - la la-a la la”: 
nightly the Barcarole that wafts one to 
sleep as it were in a canoe gently mov- 
ing with the rhythm of deep waters, or 
“Holy Night,” first heard in Germany 
at Christmas time after the War, or 
“Good Night Ladies” that was a ritual 
at college when the boys waited for the 
girls after a dance, makes itself heard 
in our house. And other songs, new 
words to the oldest music of mankind, 
the music of parent-hood, spring to lips 
long silent: 


“Sie a good gitl: she’s Daddy's 


Little brown 
Cinnamon bear 
Grunts and snorts 
Behind my chair. 


She tumbles on 
My fat brief-case, 

And then pulls out 
My left shoe-lace. 


She chews the meat 
Clean off my bones, 

And utters the most 
Original groans. 


And then without 
Another peep, 
Crawls in my lap, 
And goes to sleep. 


Slee py-bye, 
Close your eye. 

Daddy's nigh— 

Slee py-bye— 

Singing thy 
Lullaby: 

Slee py-bye, 


Close your eye. 


Old as the first rock warmed by the 
sun, old as the first breeze that stippled 
the hue of the waters, the music of 
mankind. 

What songs do they sing in Ethiopia, 
I wonder, as they hush the little chil- 
dren into the land of dreams. In Italy, 
of course, every babe is the image of 
our Lord who came into the world as 
a babe that all our works might be 
righteous and that we might walk in 
the paths of peace. It is Italy that has 
given us our most beautiful paintings 
of the Child, our most beautiful altars 
and shrines. See Naples, they say, and 
die; for there is nothing more, or noth- 
ing more beautiful, to see. 

Daddy’s sweetheart is just fifteen 
months old. Fifteen months is all the 
time she has had to explore this en- 
trancing world, world so vast and 
strange and full of wonder. Fifteen 
months seems little to me, yet it is all 
life, and all eternity, to her. As the 
weeks swiftly revolve, and the months, 
and the years, gaining in speed with 
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each completed cycle, more and more 
it seems to me that we are each of us 
merely, as the poet says, ‘“Guesting a- 
while in the rooms of a beautiful inn.” 
A while, a little while only, a watch in 
the long starlit night of eternity. And 
I who am growing old feel wistful 
sometimes at the little space that may 
be left me to enjoy my good little girl, 
my sweetheart. Behold: ye know not 
the day nor the hour. 

I wonder what thoughts come to the 
fathers of Ethiopia as they consider the 
future. For surely I am not unique; 
the music of my heart is the music of 
mankind. ‘The music of Italy, also, 
must be the music of the human race. 

My little one shouts when she sees 
me put my hat on, for then Daddy’s 
Sweetheart’s Daddy must carry her to 
the basement, place her in the old wreck 


of a car, and drive her up the lane to 


the front of the house. There her 
mother receives her, and there she 
waves her Daddy good-bye. My little 
one, I am told, runs to the door a dozen 
times of an afternoon watching for the 
return of the decrepit Willys and the 
creaking Daddy. My little one crawls 
laboriously up the foot-stool, up the 
chair and on to my knees, and sits there 
long investigating my pockets and pul- 
ling things out and putting them back. 
My two fountain pens are a mystery to 
her, exactly alike save for one red spot, 
and she delights in them. And we talk 
to each other in a language that may be 
Ethiopic for all I know, in a language 
whose words are not in any dictionary 
but which is full of deep significances 
for us. 

I think I am an American. Perhaps 
Iam not. Perhaps I am Italian, and 
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when I come home in the evenings, 
Daddy’s Sweetheart in Palermo or 
Venice or Naples climbs in my lap and 
digs into my pockets. Perhaps in Flor- 
ence, Firenze, the beautiful city of 
flowers, I sing her to sleep with the 
songs of my race, imitating with my 
cracked tenor the glorious ‘‘O sole mio” 
of Caruso, and planning to surround 
her days with beauty. 

I think I am a white man, but I do 
not know. Perhaps I am black with a 
lineage that goes back to Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. Perhaps in Aksum 
or Aduwa or Addis Ababa when I re- 
turn from the hunt, from the day’s 
labor in the fields, my little good one 
climbs in my lap and plays with the 
lion-skin head-dress that is my pride or 
struggles to fetch me my heavy spear— 
I do not want it, but she is such a good 
little girl to bring it!—from where I 
have placed it beside the doorway of 
our gtass-hut home. 

Today this little one is playing with 
money. There are pennies and dimes 
and nickels, a fifty cent piece and a 
couple of quarters. She has them in a 
brass bowl that came from India many 
years ago, and the coins ring on the 
sides of the bowl. I am pleased some- 
how. I should be pleased if all of us 
could think of money as only some- 
thing to be played with and not to be 
taken too seriously. Her mother re- 
ports that some of the coins have 
dropped down the register into the in- 
take pipe of the furnace; and I, I do 
not care. It’s a little price to pay for a 
child’s pleasure—even though it were 
fifty cent pieces and not pennies that 
were lost! I am so indifferent that I 
do not ask if she knows what coins 
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were lost. Make playthings of these 
terrible tokens as long as you can, my 
sweetheart. 

I leave her to her play, sip my tea, 
and read the paper. The war, of course, 
claims first attention. Once I was prac- 
tically insane on that subject. Not 
now. Not now. It is hardly worth it; 
I have work to do—good and satisfy- 
ing work. Curious to think that there 
are fifty thousand Missouri mules away 
off there in Ethiopia, Mussolini’s trans- 
port. The paper reports that American 
tents and supplies are used by the Ital- 
ian armies. Amusing now to think of 
sanctions shutting off the imports and 
exports of Italy. That is, with a ven- 
geance, to lock the door after the horse 
is stolen. Imagine sending three quar- 
ters of a million soldiers into the field 
without having prepared carefully for 
years in advance. It is not merely mu- 
nitions that are the necessities of war, 
but clothing, medical supplies, food, 
transport mules; and these must all 
have been bought months before the 
first gun fired or the first bomb 
dropped. Financial sanctions— 

Stop a moment! It took money to 
buy those fifty thousand Missouri 
mules. Where were they bought? 
Why, in Joplin, in Kansas City, in Saint 
Louis, in Warrensburg, everywhere. I 
remember now that there was news last 
year that the prices of mules were ris- 
ing, people were predicting that the 
mule was coming back, replacing ma- 
chinery on the farm. The same was 
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said of horses. The war, evidently, has 
brought business to Missouri, to Kansas 
City. What other avenues have brought 
us war gold? ‘There is the grain of 
Kansas and Nebraska, bread for the 
troops; there is the rising price of beef. 
There is stimulation of business, the 
uptrend, the start of the road back to 
prosperity. In Kansas City for a long 
time now, we have had favorable bank 
clearings, more retail trade, more busi- 
ness. 

In Kansas City, the teachers have had 
a partial restoration of their pay cut. 
In Kansas City, Daddy's Sweetheart, in 
a world that is very beautiful, in a 
world that Daddy would circumscribe 
and limit for her protection, plays on 
the floor with coins; and as Daddy 
looks down at them from the paper, he 
sees that they are stained with Ethio- 
pian blood. 

Who am I? Who am 1? I am the 
universal father, caught in a world as 
in a trap, in a world that seems beauti- 
ful and is not, victim of circumstances 
beyond my control, of circumstances 
that make me the unwitting tool of 
their hideous purposes. I am the father 
American, the father Italian, the father 
Ethiopian; and in my heart sings the 
oldest and sweetest music of mankind. 

While my heart sings in America, in 
Ethiopia the bombs drop on me and my 
sweetheart and smear us, clinging 
hands and lion-skin head-dress togeth- 
er, into the mud. 

O heart, how can you sing. 


Sea- Horror 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Sunlight falls in shafts on the floor from windows and open doors. The sky seen 
through the rudely cut casements gleams like a topaz; and the pepper-trees and palms be- 
side the wide doorways tremble in the heat, as though feeling helplessly for a cool wind. 
A few plaster casts fix the glare on the walls, which are built of unplaned pine. Through 
a wide roughly shaped arch at the back of the huge room can be seen a garden of fig-trees 
in full sun. Ruelah, an old peasant in a faded smock, is plucking ripe honey-figs and 
dropping them into a grass basket slung from her shoulders. Occasionally she pauses and, 
shading her eyes under her brown wrinkled hand, peers back at The Mariner and the 
Woman who sometimes converse intently and then fall into silence to regard one another 
with the tragic wonder—tempered in the man with combat and in the woman with awe— 
of those to whom the intimacy of a sudden passion has discovered the remoteness—even 
the antagonism—of their souls. 


RUELAH 


Looking—staring—with black great eyes— 

As though a man were other than a man! 

And he, too, looking curiously— 

Like my third man 

The day he found three nuts in the almond-shell 
And the linnet with white tail in the almond-tree. 

“Is all mature at tricks?’ said he 

And thwacked me, because I laughed, 

Saying, “A man to be loitering, staring at a bird’s tail! 
It’s likely brushed against some white-washed sill: 

As to the almond-nut’’—and snatched it— 

“That's ‘Nature-tricks,’’’ said I, munching, 

“Empty mouths for them that stare and wonder 

As if there’s ought to see beyond the thing that is!” 


(Wanders off slowly past the line of fig-trees and squats, 
blinking at the sun.) 


Ay, to be full-fed—there’s joy enough; 

And wonder enough, too, say I. 

He in there—the Mariner with the glistening eyes— 
He'll be at his songs presently: — 

Like that gypsy man so long ago. 

Ay, 4e’d have had me leave my cot 

And go a-trapesing! 

Said he: “It’s the wandering men 

That come, and that go, singing: 

Ay, they do be the chantey-makers.” 

“What's that to me that never carried a tune?” 
Said I—and shut both doors on him! 

But there’s many more doors to Aer great house 
—The Woman's in there— 

And she shuts none. 
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The two in the studio move apart presently, less by conscious design than as if a wave had 
flowed between them. The Woman sinks down on a bench in the shadow cast off by a 
great clay figure which stands in an alcove-window. Through the high window a eucalyp- 
tus bough leans in, heavy with clusters of scarlet flowers. It seems to extend its flaming 
gesture in mockery over the Woman. 


In the place where two long oblique shafts of sunlight meet, The Mariner stands. His 
eyes sparkle with the green-blue hue of the sea-stone. His thick hair and tawny beard 
flicker like bronze; he is resplendent with a vigor that draws the sun as to its complement. 
His voice is deep and vibrant; when he laughs the same coppery spark dartles across his 
great chest; and as he moves, an instrument of abalone shell and silver cords striking 
against his thigh, sends out a muted note and reverberation like the sound of distant 
breakers. 


THE MARINER 


I shall sail round the world—-sail forever! 

The building of the ship goes on. 

The deep bell-toned hammers ring, the curving timbers rise, 
In white rounds ascending, under song, 

To hold aloft the whiter sails. 

Down the edge of the sea, 

Where the sky and the water are made one by the wind, 
I shall sail like the clouds of breaking dawn. 
Woman—you who live 

Wall-girt, housed, roofed-in ; 

Tell me; do you know anything of ships? 


THE WOMAN 


I have seen ships—and tombs. 


THE MARINER 


Do you know the sea, 
You of the inland plains and the hot red hills? 


THE WOMAN 


I know the sea 

Sometimes, in the night, 

When the stars are still, 

I hear its mutter 

Above the singing of the grasses; 
Then the grasses shiver and lie quiet. 


THE MARINER 


Know you how the sea changes—changes ever? 
How it laughs in the morning, and rages at night; 
Aspires, retards—is never the same? 


SEA-HORROR 


THE WOMAN 


The cold heart never changes: 

And he who loves a changing face 

Is betrayed. 

Oh, the sea! The sea is a strong man 
Who loves and mars, takes and lets fall, 
And wanders, wanders eternally. 


THE MARINER 


(With a low laugh, strikes a chord: then sings.) 


Oh moods of the sea in me 
Flooding and ebbing tides—( breaks off ) 


Can you sing me a sea-song, 
Woman of the warm and constant earth? 


THE WOMAN 


Moods of the sea in me, 
Flooding and ebbing tides, 
Moan in the gray dark’s fall; 
No star abides. 


THE MARINER 


Slough of slow, searching seas 
Into the reef-locked bay; 
Whisper of shifting sands 
And the shailows’ play. 


Hours like the strong blue tides, 
Sparkling with hope and sun, 
Boomed from the crested deep; 
Swift sails, gleams won! 


THE WOMAN 


Moods of the sea in me— 
Salt spray that rims the years’ 
Billows of earthward song; 
Remembering tears. 


THE MARINER 
(With increased volume of voice: defiantly) 


Bright as the lips of day 
Drinking the wave, shall white 
Shores of a fadeless dream 
Upwing from night; 
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Out of the dumbness, song 
Crash through my waking soul, 
Back from life’s hidden suns 
The antiphons roll! 


Moods of the sea in me— 
Clamorous life and breath . . . 


(He pauses to strike a succession of chords and before he can finish the 
verse, she takes up the theme faintly in minor.) 


THE WOMAN 


Moods of the sea in me— 
Clamorous life and breath— 
Thunder their windy round 
To hush in death. 


THE MARINER 
(Tosses his instrument aside petulantly) 


Here is no salt wind; 

No wave sings its stormy cradle-song 

About your dwelling-place. 

There is no straining and rocking of your floors. 
Your land is motionless. 

It is silent, heavy with sun 

And the scent of still flowers. 


THE WOMAN 


There are no outward storms to take our strength. 
So the heart takes all. 


THE MARINER 
(Curiously) 


Grow you never weary of loving? 


THE WOMAN 


I am weary of the pain of loved things torn 

From my breast 

By the sea-winds. 

The sea is tossing with dead driftwood 

That once grew. 

Under the deep 

Where the bones lie washed like pearl, 

Hands that once lived and lustily urged wild sails 
Out on the unknown Sea-track, 

Now beat dim muffled cadences for the new-coming dead 
Who follow, in slow captive train, 

The gray-armored Sea-Horror! 


SEA-HORROR 


THE MARINER 


I go upon the sea for years, 
I know not how many years; for I love it. 


THE WOMAN 


Above the tender sleep 

Of mating flowers, 

I hear the cynic mutter of the sea, 

And watch, with straining eyes, the cold Sea-Horror. 
Mariner—stay ! 


THE MARINER 


Warm, sweet and steadfast was your love 
These three golden days; 

And deep as dark skies 

That tremble to the fiery shock of dawn. 
Love on—I will return—it may be; 


(He pauses in the doorway, looking at the woman) 


It may be that here is a deeper vast— 

In your hid waters no other Mariner shall chart; 

A deep unsailed, unconquered, save by me: 

The soul I touched, unseeking,—wakened—and comprehended not. 


(He sings softly, slowly turning away) 


Life, how much more 

Shall thy tides compel me 

From the quiet shore 

Down the far ways of the winds 
And the deeps impel me? 


(He goes along the sun-washed path, singing; and as he sets his feet more 
swiftly towards the sea, his voice rises as if to meet the sea-winds that 


wait for him beyond the hills.) 


I hear thy song 

Not as landsmen sing it! 

Mine be the long 

Roll of sea-drums, and the trump 
As the thunders ring it. 


Tone me deep bells. 

Bells of surges breaking; 

Where the storm swells, 

Toll my earth sleep in the chimes 

Of a spirit waking. 

(The tempo of his song increases and the sound, though fainter, flows 
back like a laughing ripple from the sea-gnomes’ cave) 

Nay! buried deep 

On my coral pillows, 

I shall not sleep— 

Crooning my dirge through the boom 

Of the cool: green billows. 
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Flutes of wild spray 

From my dead mouth blowing, 
Shall pipe new day 

Speeding my soul with the mists 
Down the dawn-tides flowing. 


When violed night 

Through the black cave’s droning, 
I'll lead the light 

Derelict dance of the ghosts 
Where their sunk fleet’s moaning! 


(For a time his voice is lost as he begins the winding ascent through the 
woods. As he pauses on the peak looking down at the sun-gleamed blue 
tide running strongly out, his song floats back again faint, but clear and 
exultant.) 


Dim, sweet, afar 
O’er the purl of the sea foam, 
Singeth my star: 
Deathless I'll rise on the blast 
When God calls the sea home! 


PART TWO 


The walls and floors are streaked with silver, for it is moonlight without. The palms 
and peppers are giantesque and black against the sky, and the eucalyptus bough sprinkles 
its leafy shadows. The Woman's hair long and black and loosely waving, like the spent 
wreck of night, winds about her shoulders and across her bosom. One breast shows be- 
tween strands of her hair, where the light catches it. It looks cold and white, like marble, 
and as still. Her dark eyes have the luminous intensity seen in the eyes of those few for 
whom a supreme experience has translated the world of actualities into pure symbol. 
Ruelah sits beside her; she is cutting a white cloth. It is shaped like a sail. 


THE WOMAN 


I thought a little sail would seem so small a thing 
The winds would pity it, 

And pass by: 

But the sea-winds have no pity— 

They have seen so many dead. 

Nay; the sail must be large, 

That the winds may pity it 

And blow timidly. 


RUELAH 


Large—large—Mistress. 
But not so large that it can hold woman's grief. 
Ah—me! 


SEA-HORROR 


THE WOMAN 


The sea is very cold tonight. 
I feel it about my feet,— 
So much foam! 


RUELAH 
Nay! 
There is no sea’s foam here, poor soul. 
"Tis the moonlight. 


THE WOMAN 


The sea is troubled, 
How it mutters! 


RUELAH 


‘Tis the wind in the palm-branches. 


THE WOMAN 
Mist of the sea! 
Fateful sea-mist 
Winding darkly 
Among the tree-trunks. 


RUELAH 
Nay! 
Clear moon-light 
Making bright spaces between the palms. 


THE WOMAN 


Dim, far, slow cadences of grief: 
The Sea-Horror is returning, not alone, to the deep. 
The rolling billows break upon my heart. 


RUELAH 
Nay—Nay! 
At what now do you look so, and peer? 
I see nought— 
But lights and shadows and wind-movements. 
Nothing there but Nature— 
And, so, no mystery. 


(In the near distance the Mariner's voice is heard, singing buoyantly as he 


ap proaches.) 


What, now! singing? At such an hour— 

When all sane folk are sleeping? 

This will be one of the Wandering Men passing by. 
Ay, they do be the chantey-makers. 

Pass you along, gypsy-singer! 

No wise woman hearkens 

To the wild night-song of the Wandering Man! 
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THE MARINER 


Woman mine! 

Pledge me in the golden 
Bowl of floral cups 

And the olden 

Tang of the white sea-wine! 
Thee, desire 

Follows as the darkling 
Speed of arrow-flights 

Rives the sparkling 

Cloud with the wings of fire. 


(He draws nearer; and the light vagrant measure of his song steadies to 
a deeper rhythm as the note of a more exalted passion dictates it: the 
melody in slower tempo.) 


Heart of me! 

Bind me thus in wonder 

At thy girdle-clasp. 

What shall sunder— 
Forged in one, I with thee? 
Stars shall fail, 

Round us sea-nights darken: 
Kiss,—and light the vast! 
Close and hearken— 

Deeps reply. On we sail! 


(He is seen emerging from the aisle of moonlight between the lines of 


palms.) 


THE WOMAN 


The sea deepens; it rises higher. 
"Tis a new body has fallen into it— 
Like a stone cliff sinking— 

And the waters mount. 


(The Mariner springs through the doorway.) 


A great shadow is on the foam. 
The Mariner! His body! 

How high the sea mounts in pride 
For the splendid body 

That has fallen into it. 


THE MARINER 


Nay! I live—I am not dead! 

O Woman, I come 

From the crashing life of the sea 

For an hour’s earth-quiet 

With you— 

Whose heart-roots are down so far in the deep, 


SEA-HORROR 


Still, warm places, 

Where I cannot penetrate: 

No outward channels are there 
For my blowing sail. 

I come to you, for strength for 
My wide sea-wanderings ; 

Even as the timbers of my ship 
Drew their life from the earth. 


THE WOMAN 


The sail—it was too little. 

Ruelah, the large sail soon will be finished ; 
But there is no longer use for a sail. 

Yet sew, sew, Ruelah— 

"Tis the Mariner’s shroud. 


THE MARINER 


What make you of this, old woman? 


RUELAH 


I? A poor soul—what else? 

Haunted, belike. 

O Man, 

I am a woman who has lived to be very old; 
Because I have eaten and labored in the sun, 

And slept dreamless through the dark, 

And felt no strange kinships 

With Earth nor Water— 

Nor seen any mystery anywhere in what is human. 


THE WOMAN 


The Sea-Horror has come— 
Into my soul. 


THE MARINER 


Where now shall I draw my strength 

Since Love has pitied you and dulled remembrance? 
Whence shall my urge come now, 

If you no longer remember to love and to give— 
And to wait? 


THE WOMAN 


Hush— 

He is drowned in the salt sea. 

His body has fallen 

Far down into the cold heart of the sea. 
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The waves have closed over him, 

And he is dead. 

Have you heard the drip of water 

On a dead face? 

The Sea-Horror has come into my soul 
With garments dripping 

And dead, sea-wet hair. 

It wears The Mariner’s face. 

Cold, cold, the slain of the sea comes home 
To my heart; 

And cold, cold, my heart closes over him. (Sinks down.) 


RUELAH 


Now—now—see then—all’s done! 
Ah, shut doors had been best, Mistress— 
Shut doors on the chantey-makers. 


(She lays the large sail over The Woman's face.) 


THE MARINER 


Who shall declare justice between her dead heart and me? 
Oh, wherefore the glad sea-march 

But to find some harbor at the last ? 

Yet, where the beauty of the harbor, 

But for the thousand seas that reach it? 

I but touched—for my own need— 

An alien soul, too giving; 

And the print of my fingers has gone deep into it, 

And all its warm fostering earth 

Lies crumbled there. 


Oh, Woman to Man as the shores to a sea— 
Setting irksome bounds 

To the wanderer’s will! 

Yet nowhere but on thy harboring breast 
Shall a man dream so greatly 

Of free sails 

On strong-flowing Shoreless Seas, 

Seas of battle: 

And nowhere but under thy kiss 

Shall he see in a vision 

Waters of shining calm 

Where no earth encircles 

Nor lays its mortal touch upon infinity. 


Philip Freneau-- Poet of the American 
Revolution 


ELLEN COYNE MASTERS 


HILIP FRENEAU. It is shocking 

to think, in our great Republic 

where personal quality and public 
service are supposed to be honored in 
the national tradition, how few know 
his name. And fewer still recall him 
even for the two poems, so often quoted 
in anthologies, “The Wild Honey 
Suckle” and “The Indian Burying 
Ground”; only the student remembers 
his precocious and original gifts—gifts 
that marked him as a precursor of 
Langhorne, Crabbe, John Clare, and 
Wordsworth. 

But surely this poet of the American 
Revolution should be known to all. 
When liberty and freedom were im- 
periled in the Colonies, he turned from 
his muse: he threw his money and 
strength into the Revolution; he fired 
broadsides of accurate and telling sa- 
tire at the Tory; his patriotic ballads, 
sung by our sailors, were sold at all 
ports; his lyrics, before the days of 
The Star Spangled Banner, cheered the 
freezing soldiers tramping through the 
wilderness. A great bridge across the 
Potomac is named for Francis Scott 
Key; Philip Freneau has not even been 
memorialized on a postage stamp. 


II 


We can trace with certainty Philip 
Freneau’s ancestors back to 1590. In 
that year Philip Fresneau of La Cha- 
pelle, France, gave a Bible printed in 
1587 to his eldest son, Philip Fresneau, 
which contains a record of the births 


of all succeeding Fresneaus. On Octo- 
ber 18, 1685, came the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, by which French 
Protestants were deprived of all civil 
as well as religious rights. This proba- 
bly explains why André Fresneau, who 
evidently was prosperous and respected 
by the Huguenots, came in 1707 to 
America at thirty-six years of age. 
André married Mary Morin, the daugh- 
ter of another recently immigrated Hu- 
guenot family. It was from this pa- 
ternal grandmother that Philip Freneau 
got his middle name. The son of this 
couple, Pierre Freneau, who dropped 
the “s’” from the surname was the 
father of Philip Freneau. His mother 
was Agnes Watson, daughter of the 
wealthy Watson family, of Freehold, 
New Jersey. These families confirm 
the tradition which the descendants of 
all Huguenots cherish—they were 
peaceful, intelligent, and industrious 
citizens with simple virtues. Sometimes 
they were affluent, as in the case of 
the Freneaus. 

When André Fresneau came to 
America, it was a time of great oppor- 
tunity. He chose New York City with 
its large Dutch population and its su- 
perior harbor and continued in the 
shipping-business. He was a leader in 
the Huguenot colony organized around 
the church of “du St. Esprit” on Pine 
Street, and we have references in the 
reports of foreign travellers to his well 
furnished and beautiful home. After 
eighteen years André died and his busi- 
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ness was carried on by his two sons, 
André junior and Pierre. 


In 1752, thirteen years before the 
Stamp Act, Philip Morin Freneau was 
born in Frankfort Street, New York 
City. This date was fifteen years after 
the birth of Francis Hopkinson, whose 
lyrics were sung along with Freneau’s 
in the camps during the Revolution; it 
was two years after the birth of John 
Trumbull and Lemuel Hopkins; it was 
the same year as the birth of David 
Humphreys, Timothy Dwight, St. 
George Tucker, Anne Elizabeth Bleeck- 
er, and, on the Virginia frontier, George 
Rogers Clark; and two years after Joel 
Barlowe’s. Washington and Jefferson, 
with whom Freneau was to have so 
much political contact, were born twen- 
ty and nine years, respectively, previous 
to this date. 

Like these last two men, Freneau was 
an aristocrat, with a background and 
inheritance of which only a ‘limited 
number of individuals can boast; and 
which very few, indeed, enjoyed in 
those days. Philip came by his strength 
of character, fortitude and courage, and 
his passion for liberty in a most natural 
way. He was well-bred and well- 
blooded. His forefathers came to this 
country not for gold, but to seek a free 
soil in which to continue independent 
thinking and belief. With such fore- 
fathers, Philip Freneau could not pos- 
sibly have kept out of the American 
Revolution. Under other circumstances 
he might have concentrated on being a 
poet of nature, for he had a natural 
and original genius in this field. But 
the political elements in his inheritance 
and in his own nature turned him to 
political satire. The final result was 
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that the cause of democracy completely 
consumed his poetical interests. 


Ill 

New York City at the time of Philip 
Freneau’s birth had 2,011 houses and 
382 store-houses, stables, etc.; also, by 
count, a canine population of 1000 
dogs. It was well supplied with tav- 
erns. Lotteries and races were widely 
advertised in all the contemporary pa- 
pers. Shows which consisted of dancers, 
tumblers, and contortionists amused the 
curious. Glass lamps had been set up 
about the city, but were being taken 
down by the mischievous boys of the 
town. We wonder how they risked 
such a depredation when we read of 
the severe punishment dealt out to some 
other offenders. For example, a woman 
was sentenced to death for burglary 
but pardoned on the condition that she 
leave the province within about four 
months. Very little is left of those ear- 
ly days; the most perfect remainder is 
Trinity Church with its dead city. One 
can best realize the scene by process of 
elimination. ‘There were no railroads, 
no canals, no good wagon roads, no 
steam engines, no spinning jennys, no 
power looms, and even the nails used 
for building were made by hand. In 
this primitive New World Pierre Fren- 
eau gave his five children a home filled 
with the best of books and objects of 
art; and here they met such notables, 
visiting and native, as the times af- 
forded. 

In 1762, the family moved to Mount 
Pleasant near Middletown Point (now 
Mattawan), New Jersey, to take up a 
more permanent residence on an estate 
of one thousand acres, and to expand 
further the cultural life of the children. 


PHILIP FRENEAU—Poet of the American Revolution 


From all reports there was grandeur 
and splendor to the establishment. It 
has been likened to a Southern planta- 
tion, with large buildings, tree-border- 
ed walks, slaves, and broad areas under 
cultivation. The lay of the land can- 
not have changed a great deal in the 
last 169 years; the location is close to 
market, only a few miles from the 
Hudson River. The gently rolling por- 
tions are very beautiful, and the varied 
and colorful foliage might easily incul- 
cate a love of nature, both wild and 
cultivated. 

For the next three years Philip was 
sent to a boarding school in New York 
City. In 1765, the year of the Stamp 
Act, when he was thirteen, he was 
placed in a Latin School at Penalopen, 
presided over by the Reverend Alexan- 
der Mitchell. Here he gained an early 
love for classics. In 1767 his father 
died, and his mother, who from all tra- 
dition seems to have been a gentle 
woman with training and an interest in 
her children, sent Philip to the College 
of New Jersey (now Princeton Uni- 
versity). Here, with an enthusiasm for 
learning, on November 7, 1768, he en- 
tered as a sophomore. President 
Witherspoon, according to Freneau’s 
descendants, is said to have sent a letter 
of congratulation to Philip’s mother. 


IV 


Princeton, then, was very different 
from the Princeton of today. In place 
of the many handsome buildings set 
among graceful trees, Nassau Hall, 
with the president’s modest house to 
the northwest and a few outhouses, 
stood on a bare ridge. In town there 
were about fifty simple houses, a few 
of grander style; these with the excel- 
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lent taverns constituted Princeton. Nas- 
sau Hall was only ten years old when 
Witherspoon came there and _ he 
thought it finer than anything he had 
left at Edinburgh. The building was 
of stone, three stories high, and had a 
basement. Its only outside adornment 
was a bust of Homer over the door. 
The forty-nine rooms housed one hun- 
dred and forty-seven students. Pro- 
fessor Collins tells us that the building 
was lighted by candles and heated by 
wood fires, and that water was obtained 
from two good wells behind the Hall. 

At the time Freneau entered college 
he must have been proficient in reading, 
writing, spelling, and English composi- 
tion; already he must have acquired a 
knowledge of the rules of simple arith- 
metic; and have been able to write 
Latin prose, to translate Virgil, Cicero, 
and the Greek gospels. The freshman 
year was given to continued study of 
the Latin and Greek Classics—Horace, 
Cicero, Greek testament, Lucian, and 
Xenophon. The sophomore year added 
geography, rhetoric, logic and higher 
mathematics to a further study of the 
classics. The junior year continued 
mathematical studies and added natural 
and moral philosophy, metaphysics and 
chronology, and Hebrew for those stu- 
dying for the ministry. In the senior 
year all the subjects seemed to have 
been reviewed under the guidance of 
the president, who led in discussion 
and criticism. Oratory and declama- 
tion, also, were given much emphasis 
during the senior year. 

Rising bell rang at five o'clock, and 
all had to be present at morning pray- 
ers at five-thirty. After morning chapel, 
the students studied until eight, when 
breakfast was served at which one 
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would have the choice of tea or coffee. 
Recitations lasted from nine to one. 
Then, dinner with a choice of cider or 
small beer. The afternoon till five was 
given to study, followed by vespers. 
After vespers the student was free un- 
til seven; then came supper with a 
choice of tea or chocolate. The curfew 
rang at nine o'clock at which hour 
every student was supposed to be in 
his room in Nassau. All this routine 
did not leave much free time. 

The attractive inns in this community 
played up to the urban tastes of the 
travelers. They naturally had a strong 
appeal to the “flaming youth” of those 
days, and Professor Collins tells me 
that the boys were often found outside 
the doors at nine o'clock. According 
to this quatrain which Freneau wrote in 
the back of his Horace, he must have 
been guilty of this offence at least once: 


Then what my thoughts design to do 

My hands with all your might pursue, 
Since Kelsey rum nor wine will sell 
When once they’ve rung the ev’ning bell. 


Although we have every reason to 
believe Freneau enjoyed his life at 
Princeton and did excellent work in his 
studies, we have no actual record of his 
student days. We do know of his as- 
sociations and friends. He was one of 
the founders of the American Whig 
Society and numbered among his 
friends some of the most notable men 
the country has ever produced, James 
Madison and H. H. Brackenridge. The 
tradition is that Madison was his room- 
mate and later the unsuccessful suitor 
for the hand of Freneau’s sister. Others 
in college at that time were Wm. Brad- 
ford, Aaron Burr, Samuel Spring, Hen- 
try Lee, and Henry B. Livingston. 
Knowing these personalities and know- 
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ing youth, it is not hard to picture the 
interesting times they had together. 
Imagine a group of them on an occa- 
sion when Aaron Burr, feeling high, 
was telling stories of the days when his 
grandfather, Jonathan Edwards, was 
president of Princeton; and how he sat 
up in the fruit tree at the gate eating 
and squirting the small seeds at the 
old women in billowy silk dresses, who 
came on visits to his grandfather to 
engage in pious discussions on the free- 
dom of the will. 
Vv 

Even if we omit what Freneau accom- 
plished in later life, we can be certain 
he would not have had these associa- 
tions had he not taken a keen interest 
in his studies and had a lively concern 
for all the political questions of the 
time. Another way to estimate the type 
of student he was is to examine the 
few books of his library which are in 
existence. 

In a volume of Horace which he ac- 
quired in Princeton and kept through- 
out his life, his signature is on the dedi- 
cation page with the date 1770, beside 
his signature twenty-five years later, 
1795. He wrote exalted phrases on the 
immortality of Horace on the second 
title-page and on the closing pages. He 
often made his own translation in the 
margin or at the bottom of the page, 
and this would frequently be accompa- 
nied by some comment about his own 
translation from the Latin verse. He 
wrote out English versifications along 
the margin. He even translated the 
motto on the English coat of arms on 
the page facing the title-page. Other 
signs of devotion are marginal notes on 
the prosody, notes comparing parts of 
Horace to other authors, and this re- 
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vealing note, “What could have been 
the reason that Virgil never mentions 
Horace in any of his writings that have 
come to us? Bently.” This one book 
is enough to show how strongly he was 
attached to the classics. In a volume 
of the Spectator, which he kept with 
him from youth, he writes, “The above 
should be written in letters of gold. 
No. 601—who is the author of it I 
know not. I do not think it is Addi- 
son's style.” Such literary precosity and 
meditation are not indicative of a boy 
who is merely interested in the cos- 
metics of college life. 

In a volume of Pope, we find many 
marks, which etch more clearly our pic- 
ture of the eager, gifted student nour- 
ishing himself on his studies, joyous 
over his opportunities. On the second 
title-page he translates a quotation from 
Catullus, and on verso of the same page 
he notes Pope’s birth and death dates 
with a computation of his years at the 
time of his demise. All Latin quota- 
tions throughout the book he translates 
within the margins. When other lite- 
rary figures such as Wycherly are men- 
tioned he makes the same kind of notes. 
In a Walsh letter to Wycherly praising 
Pope and saying that Virgil did noth- 
ing so good at his age, Freneau marks 
“17” for Pope’s years at the time he 
was spoken of in Walsh’s letter. Pope 
in a letter to H. Cromwell in this same 
volume, on June 10, 1709, states that 
he wrote his “Ode to Retirement’ when 
he was twelve years old. Freneau notes 
that this was “1699.” He guesses to 
whom unidentified letters are written, 
choosing names from among Pope’s 
male and female friends; and many 
lines are underscored, presumably those 
which impressed him most. 
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He evidently went through all of his 
father’s library, zealously imbibing and 
greedily learning. In another volume of 
Pope he continues his markings. When 
Wycherly is named in a letter from 
Pope to Mrs. Blount, Freneau writes in 
the margin “died Jan. 1716, aged 75 
an old debauchee.” Latin citations he 
continues to translate, sometimes giving 
the line and book from which they were 
taken. When Pope says in a letter to 
Blount something about Blount’s leav- 
ing England, Freneau writes in the mar- 
gin “Blount removed to Cornwall in 
Wales.” In a letter which tells of 
Twickenham, Freneau records on the 
fore margin, “A Hog of a fellow now 
owns all this who will admit no stran- 
gers who come out of Veneration of 
Pope’s Memory: He is called Sir John 
Briscoe.” At the close of a letter from 
Pope to Mr. Blount, Freneau surmises: 


“Mr. Pope was immoderately fond of 
Miss Patty Blount, daughter of the gen- 
tleman to whom the preceding letters 
are addressed, and therefore it is no 
wonder he seems so interested in the 
old gentleman’s welfare P. F.” There 
are marginal notes paralleling thoughts 
in the letters with thoughts in other of 
Pope’s works. References are made to 
Pope’s state of health, and many lines 
are underscored. 


This convincing evidence leaves us 
with no doubt as to two of his admira- 
tions; furthermore, it makes us feel the 
zest with which he applied himself to 
literature in general. All these details 
furnish us with a composite picture of 
the alert student, the omnivorous read- 
er, the serious and able scholar. In all 
this, we see the finger prints of an in- 
spired youth who lived his actual 
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life in the realms of imagination and 
ideality. 


VI 


Another important factor in the de- 
velopment of his life was his contact 
with John Witherspoon. Princeton had 
before and has had since greater schol- 
ars, theologians, and executives, but she 
has never had such a rare combination 
of all three, with a vigor for leadership 
in that grand old-fashioned way. 
Witherspoon did not accept the Presi- 
dency on first invitation. It was to in- 
fluence him that Dawkins’ print was 
made and sent to Edinburgh. He im- 
proved things at Princeton in many 
ways: reduced fees and added graduate 
courses. He liked America from the 
beginning of his residence. Our un- 


British conception of representative 
government interested him. 


Rumbles of what turned out to be 
the American Revolution were to be 
heard. On the day of Witherspoon’s 
first commencement, additional British 
troops were being brought to maintain 
order. This followed the non-impor- 
tation proposal of the merchants of 
New York. One member of this com- 
mittee was Philip Freneau’s uncle, Gen- 
eral Morin Scott. From the platform 
were heard the orations of the gradu- 
ating seniors who uttered such phrases 
as, “It is lawful for every man, and in 
many cases his indisputable duty, to 
hazard his life in defense of his civil 
liberty.” This was done with Wither- 
spoon’s approval. He was inspiring 
the youth with the glorious thought, 
held by the other signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that here was 
a chance on new soil for a real Utopia. 
These exercises were listened to by 
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Freneau, who would have been im- 
pressed as any freshman would be by 
his upper classmen even if he did not 
have an idealistic mind himself. At 
this 1769 commencement Witherspoon, 
for the first time in America, awarded 
honorary doctor’s degrees; they went to 
Mr. John Dickinson and to Hon. Joseph 
Calloway. An honorary master’s de- 
gree was given to Mr. John Hancock of 
Boston. Freneau saw the man, who 
later as president of the Continental 
Congress signed our Declaration of 
Independence, receive this honor from 
his college. 

In July of the following year a letter 
from a New York merchant, who was 
trying to break the non-importation 
agreement, was seized by the under- 
graduates in Princeton on its way to 
Philadelphia; the college bell was rung, 
and the letter was burnt by a hired 
hangman as a warning to all such trai- 
tors to their country. Freneau was in 
college at the time and a member of 
the Whig club. He saw the following 
commencement class by an unanimous 
decision wear American cloth only. The 
Revolutionary movement was working 
up like a grand symphony—one theme, 
with several movements and a variety 
of instruments. Is it any wonder that 
the subject of his graduation perform- 
ance was ‘“The Rising Glory of Ameri- 
ca”? 


Vil 

Those who know anything of Fren- 
eau’s later life understand only too 
well the dismal tale of how he served 
his country during and after the Revo- 
lution in order to see political ideals 
achieved, how he allowed his writings 
to become of second consideration to 
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him, and how he received no reward or 
recognition. I say no reward because 
to name what was given him is to 
shame the country which accepted his 
services. Jefferson, himself, said: ‘His 
paper has saved our constitution which 
was galloping fast into monarchy, and 
has been checked by no one means so 
powerfully as that paper.” His paper, 
The National Gazette, which he ran in 
Philadelphia, then the country’s capital, 
from October 31, 1791 to October 13, 
1793, was the only organ the Demo- 
cratic party had. Alexander Hamilton 
and his party, the Federalists, were sub- 
sidizing two papers in Philadelphia; 
and Hamilton was writing for their 
columns anonymous and pseudonymous 
letters. To have a newspaper was a 
powerful weapon in Revolutionary days 
just as now, even if the political parties 
did not realize the value, to the extent 
political parties do now, of planned 
publicity of a subtle quality. When he 
was fifty-one years old, Freneau was 
forced to go to sea again in order to 
make a living for his family. It is a 
safe conjecture that this would not have 
been the case had it not been for his 
interests and sacrifices in the American 
Revolution. All this while he made an 
effort to carry on his creative writing, a 
task big enough for any man without 
being embroiled in a war, harassed by 
the calumnious whisperings of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and the specious and 
biased criticisms of Joseph Dennie. 
Freneau left no record of how he 
felt about these things. He seemed to 
keep going. There are a few jottings 
in books he acquired after the Revolu- 
tionary period which show that his 
heart was lonely and unhappy. In 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Poerum, Tom. 2. 
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Fastor Lib. Tristan De ponto, on the 
verso of the first end page he set down 
notations on incidents of importance 
in his life; the dates range from 1776 
to 1806. And on the verso, following 
the fly leaf which follows the index, he 
composed a poem which I shall tran- 
scribe as he has it (the words in italics 
have lines drawn through them in the 
original) : 
Clipped of their wings, can Eagles rise 
To force their passage thro the skies, 
does 

Robbed of his Rights, does man pursue 
The brilliant line that freedom drew 
One purpose, great in reason’s view? 
One purpose, brilliant grand, and new? 

useful great in or reason’s view? 

In 

This might easily have been autobio- 
graphical. In another volume which 
he acquired after the Revolution and 
possessed throughout his life, he wrote 
the following: 


Tomorrow, did’st thou say, Horatio? 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
And all our yesterdays, time out of mind, 
Have lighted fools to their eternal home, 
The scanty Prison of the Sepulchre! 


Over this is written “In M” which 
probably stands for “In Macbeth.” The 
“Horatio” of the first line would lead 
one to believe the quotation was a por- 
tion of one of those philosophical ad- 
dresses which Hamlet was in the habit 
of making to his friend, Horatio. In 
Macbeth, Act V, scene v, Macbeth, on 
the news of the death of Lady Macbeth, 
knows he is a doomed man; he solilo- 
quizes and sums up his life in terms of 
what the world has meant to him in 
the following: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
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And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Freneau probably felt much the same 
about the world and his life; hence, he 
possibly was toying with a favorite 
passage. 
VIII 

On coming home across a field on 
the night of December 18, 1832, when 
nearly 80 years of age, he became 
blinded by a blizzard and stepped into 
a hole. The fall broke his hip and 


made it impossible for him to extricate 
himself. In the morning, when he was 
found, life was fluttering like a feather. 
He died without regaining conscious- 


ness. 

I know the story, which has come 
down through the generations of hear- 
say, that he was intoxicated and could 
not make his way home and froze to 
death in the blizzard. This was related 
to me with tragic intonation. The 
speaker also told me how Freneau in 
his old age went around from house to 
house mending clocks and small ar- 
ticles. There is no way to prove either 
statement; but, to me, the tragedy lies 
in the latter statement and not in the 
former. Death at eighty after a life of 
great service to a country which had 
forgotten his sacrifices may be allowed 
a man, and is not so calamitous as the 
fact that the temper of the country and 
the ambitious ones in power lacked ap- 
preciation for Freneau. Perhaps his 
keen mind foresaw that the sins of his 
times would inevitably lead us into the 
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putrescent political bog in which we are 
sunk today. 

A great many changes had taken 
place in America since 1752. There 
were now many railroads. New York 
was not the little port so dependent on 
the shipments of English sailing ves- 
sels; the harbor and rivers of the city 
were crowded with boats of all descrip- 
tions. Four factories manufactured 
steam engines, to be shipped out of the 
United States. Boats were being con- 
structed in the East River. New York 
had her promenades, her business dis- 
tricts; also, her Literary, Historical, and 
Philosophical Societies; and there was 
even a proposal for an elevated. 
Freneau lived to see his party, the 
Democratic Party, hold its first Nation- 
al Convention at Baltimore and nomi- 
nate General Jackson and Martin Van 
Buren; and it must have been some 
consolation to him to see these two 
candidates defeat Henry Clay and John 
Sargeant. 

But Freneau’s literary fortune must 
have been withering to his soul. A 
great transformation had come over the 
literary scene; the smart Knickerbockers 
had arrived in New York and were 
growing in popularity. Six years earlier, 
James Fenimore Cooper who had paint- 
ed the Tory in such virtuous hues in 
1821 in The Spy, the same Tory that 
Freneau had given all to defeat, was 
made consul at Lyons. Cooper's an- 
cestors had not been residents of this 
country as long as Freneau’s; besides, 
they were Quakers and took no part in 
the Revolution. Now, in 1832, he 
could read in the papers how Washing- 
ton Irving, the son of an English emi- 
grant, who had been rewarded by the 
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politicians with a secretaryship to the 
Ambassador in London, was being 
wined and dined by his fellow towns- 
men on his return from Europe after 
an absence of twenty years. That same 
year a benefit was held at the Park 
Theatre, New York, in honor of John 
Howard Payne, who had returned to 
America after an absence of twenty 
years. This was followed by a dinner 
in his honor. Most dispiriting of all, 
Freneau could read that a great public 
meeting had been held at the merchants 
exchange and resolutions adopted de- 
ploring the recent death of Sir Walter 
Scott; and that a committee had been 
appointed to solicit subscriptions for a 
monument to be erected to his memory. 
It was time for Freneau to die, and 
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quite in keeping; for in that same year 
Charles Carrol, the last surviving signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
passed away. 

While the new generation and for- 
eign authors were being so written up 
and applauded, few and trivial were 
the notices of the decease of Philip 
Morin Freneau. The most extended, 
in the Monmouth Enquirer, was a brief 
nineteen lines. This was copied in the 
New York Gazette and General Adver- 
tiser. The National Gazette and Lite- 
rary Register of Philadelphia, where he 
was once so prominent, said all it had 
to say in six brief lines. Thus, all but 
forgotten, died this distinguished citi- 
zen of all the states, this poet of the 
American Revolution. 


The Hilltop Chapel 
A translation from Ubland by 
J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


On the hilltop stands the chapel, 
Looks into the quiet vale, 

Where by brook and grassy meadow 
Merry shepherds tell their tale. 


Solemnly the bell is tolling, 
Mournfully the death knell sighs; 
Hushed are all the merry voices 
And the shepherds lift their eyes. 


On the hilltop they are buried 

That have frolicked through the vale; 
For thee too, my merry shepherd, 

Once the bell will ring its wail. 
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Dusks of Childhood 


MARGARET A. SIMONSON 


SAW a primrose open tonight! 

Saw it! My father and I watched 

by the plant as the dusk deepened. 
Very slowly, at first almost impercepti- 
bly, the green hood split and turned 
back, and the edge of one fragile yellow 
petal stood straight out from the bud. 
Then nothing more happened for a long 
time. My father looked away. 

“Now!” I cried, “Quick!” 

The flower trembled, jerked. The 
petals whirled about and flew open, a 
delicate, fragrant halo against the 
coarse green leaves of the plant in the 
twilight. 

“Smell it,” said my father, “for it 
will be the sweetest now.” 

Ah, so were all those dusks of child- 
hood—sweet at the flowering—and sud- 
denly gone. .. . 

Characteristic sounds, I think, recall 
my home most vividly to me. Their 
nuances today are as clear and distinct 
in my inward ear as fifteen and twenty 
years ago when I heard them daily. 

Yet does the lonely call of the mourn- 
ing dove haunt me as it drew me when 
a child to seek its source—ever retreat- 
ing a little deeper into the forest, be- 
yond the canal, to the farthest end of 
the long cotton rows. Again in fancy 
I follow it to the edge of the farthest 
field. And now it drifts elusively from 
within the dimly lighted woods. 

I draw rein under the first flowering 
red-bud tree. Strange shadows lie a- 
cross the familiar trails; unexpected 
movements rustle in the blackberry 
thickets; an ancient wisteria vine coiling 


about a dark-foliaged cypress gives me 
a start before I detect the pale clusters 
of delicate blossoms. 

But the mournful call pleads again, 
and I urge the pony forward at a trot, 
not so much braving danger as forget- 
ting all else in a heedless quest. We 
are still tense. The pony picks his way 
quickly but carefully, his ears strained 
forward, ready to flee at the first signal, 
and we pause again at the fork of the 
faintly-marked road under the thick- 
leaved maple where the first white vio- 
lets of the spring appear. 

There is a sudden stillness, its omi- 
nous meaning sensed by the pony before 
I understand. I pat his trembling shoul- 
der and would speak reassuringly, then 
I gasp instead. A huge, dark object 
stirs in the low-hanging branches along 
the trail, and I watch in terrified fasci- 
nation while an immense owl, with a 
wing spread as long as the pony, thick 
gtay feathers blurring its body outlines, 
launches itself into the air and floats 
with measured wing-beats making a cu- 
rious sibilant sound thru the still air to 
a closer perch, staring at us the while 
with fixed, hostile eyes. 

I grip the pony convulsively with my 
knees. He rears and leaps with the 
speed of fear along the homeward path. 
I lie low along his back to escape the 
lashing of overhanging vines and twigs. 
The strong scent of the wisteria be- 
comes a stray whiff, the red-bud a flash 
of crimson. Straight across the alfalfa 
we race. Ditches, logs, old stumps are 
cleared almost without effort, and the 
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pony’s hooves begin to pound on a road- 
way past a group of share-croppers’ 
cabins. 

Bright fire-light streams out thru the 
opened door of the first shack, illumin- 
ing the figure of a lanky negro tilting 
his chair against the outer wall of the 
house while he plucks a tinkling home- 
made banjo, and the lazy strains of an 
appeal to Susanna mock my flight. 

Suddenly I laugh—a little ashamed 
of my fright—and slow down the sweat- 
ing pony. I call a greeting to the group 
on the next porch and am answered by 
a chorus of merry voices. It is not so 
dark in the open. The first star appears 
above the bend in the river. The whip- 
poorwills start to call. The pony’s feet 
move with an easy rythm. Only exhil- 
arated now with the excitement of the 
wild ride, I sit erect, and we canter 
debonairly up to the barnyard gate. ... 

Or again there steals about me the 
sweet-scented gloaming of a shady 
street, and on its darkening currents, 
just beginning to ripple with the first 
trills of mocking birds, there floats a 
high-pitched voice: 

““Ho-ot ta-ma-ah-le-es! Hot ta-ma-ab- 
le-es! Re-ed o-ot!” 

And so once more I sit, a slender, 
impatient figure in short curls and or- 
gandy ruffles, meditating on the steps 
of the rambling old house. Fragrant 
moon-flowers form a shining screen over 
the porch at my back, the waxy bells of 
the yucca, swaying slightly in a faint 
stir of air, foretell the longed-for breeze 
from the river flowing imperturbably 
behind the towering levee. A few hum- 
ming birds reluctantly seek a last sip of 
nectar from the honeysuckle intertwin- 
ing along the white picket fence with 
richly burdened trumpet vine. 
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““Ho-ot ta-ma-ah-le-es!” 

Alas, the clarion grows fainter. I 
walk slowly out to the plank sidewalk 
and lean disconsolately against the great 
pecan tree, disappointedly fingering my 
coin for the treat while I watch my 
father and Dr. Hudson wetting down 
their respectives sides of the unpaved 
street, ankle-deep in gumbo dust kicked 
up during the day by an endless pro- 
cession of logging teams. 

The streams from the hoses are fee- 
ble, scarcely describing an arc before the 
gray semi-filtered river water drops 
from the nozzles to stir up little foun- 
tains of grayer dust. For all up and 
down our street and along the side 
streets where the errant feet of the ta- 
male peddler have carried him, other 
house-holders are sprinkling their lawns 
and sections of roadway. 

The Doctor shakes his nozzle irrita- 
bly, endeavoring to throw a few drops 
into the center of the street. 

“Ah declah, Mistah Simonson,” he 
frets, “if that God-foh-saken pumping 
plant itself wuh evah to catch fiah, we- 
all would have to go daown and put it 
aout with buckets!” 

The mocking bird above bursts into 
full song, a glorious golden melody that 
no nightingale could so much as im- 
agine. 

But even above this torrent of music 
rises another welcome sound, at once 
raucous and plaintive and closer than 
before. 

“Ho-ot ta-ma-ah-le-es!” 

Half a dozen small white-clad figures 
spring from vine-darkened verandas and 
congregate with their nickels on our 
corner as the reek of garlic conquers 
the fragrance of magnolia and honey- 
suckle. 


DUSKS OF CHILDHOOD 


The grimy urchin opens his gallon 
sorghum bucket and, amid joyous 
smacking of lips, gingerly removes the 
odorous delicacies in their soggy corn- 
husks from the steaming water. . . . 

The giant pecan is gone, chopped 
down in the interests of civic improve- 
ment. The friendly verandas of the 
sprawling frame houses have metamor- 
phosed into stuccoed Spanish fronts. 
The land that bore the shadowed for- 
ests and the iris-crowded swamps is a 
treeless plain, verdant for the time be- 
ing with lavender-tipped alfalfa; and 
the very ghosts of the slow, powerful 
oxen, the straining mules and the team- 
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sters with their fiery cracking of black- 
snake whips have vanished from the 
paved highway that leads to Memphis. 
The river itself has deserted the town, 
and the splashing steamboats now whis- 
tle along the Tennessee shore, while 
limpid artesian water rushes from two 
thousand feet in the earth thru the 
town’s faucets. 

But along the ordered cement, yet 
trudges of a summer's evening a dirty, 
tattered gamin, a sirup bucket of scald- 
ing water and pungent odors in either 
hand, and above the roar of speeding 
automobiles he raises an urgent cry: 

““Ho-ot ta-ma-ah-le-es! Re-ed ho-ot!” 


Memory of Insolence 


ALFRED GRIMWOOD 


I watched a war in ivory 
And saw the brittle passion, 
The agonized geometry 
Of chessmen patterned into 


Conflict: 


Above their rounded bases 

The black knights towered jessant, 
And bishops held their sinister bars 
Among the still complacent 


Pawns. 


Oh architects of fleshless war, 
Put up your carven pieces 
And fold away your boards: 


Guns. 


I hear 


Hebraism and Hellenism: «4 Reconsideration 


IRVING LEVITAS 


HE attempt of Western man to 

postulate a dualism of cultural 

techniques of social orientation, 
an attempt which secured its apotheosis 
in Spengler’s Decline of the West, had 
its Origin in the Renaissance. At that 
time, as Matthew Arnold points out, 
there was a determined attempt to re- 
capture the glory that was once Greece 
in an effort to counteract the seemingly 
malevolent influence of the Judaeo- 
Christian theology. 

From then to the present day, there 
has been a great deal of loose talk 
which purports to juxtapose the “free 
spirit of inquiry” predicated of the 
Greek thinkers with the normative ten- 
dencies of Judaism, an effort that al- 
ways concludes with paeans of praise 
for the former and the customary de- 
rogatory remarks for the latter. With 
the exception of Heine and Bentwich, 
there has been very little effort to anal- 
yze the exact ideology which both are 
supposed to profess, and if in this 
essay certain points can be raised which 
shall indicate the fallacy of the hitherto 
existing dualism, it shall have succeeded 
in its purpose. 

Let us begin with the most popular 
presentation of the problem, Matthew 
Arnold’s essay, ‘““Hebraism and Hellen- 

Arnold was desirous of the immediate 
acquisition of the unique Hellenic ideal, 
sophrosyne, which he felt was essential 
for the maintenance of social life as he 
saw it. In order to prove his thesis, 
he examined the term culture, drawing 
his comparisons from Greek and He- 


braic sources. To Arnold, the use of 
culture was the “turning of a stream of 
thought upon one’s stock notions and 
habits.” He found, strangely enough, 
that upon examining the “‘stock notions 
and habits” of his day, the bulk of 
them were dominated by an emphasis 
on conduct and a devotion to obedience, 
by a cult of morality in action, which 
he called Hebraism. The cult that em- 
phasizes clear seeing and right reason he 
called Hellenism. The uppermost idea 
of Hellenism to Arnold is ‘‘to see things 
as they are.” It is ‘spontaneity of con- 
sciousness.” Hebraism’s uppermost idea 
is the concentration on ‘obedience and 
conduct.” It is impregnated with right 
acting, rather than right thinking. In- 
stead of “spontaneity of consciousness,” 
it postulates “strictness of conscience.” 
Hellenism is ‘sweetness and light.” He- 
braism is “fire and strength.” 


II 


The testing-stone of any welten- 
schauung is its attitude towards life. 
If it does not succeed in providing for 
the mass of men an attitude towards 
the cosmos conducive to the mainte- 
nance of life, it is negated in its origin. 
A philosophy that disproves the neces- 
sity of living is convicted on its own 
premises of any validity. And it is in 
this realm of things that Hebraism 
holds a distinct advantage over Hellen- 
ism. 

It is to be observed that the word 
mass is accentuated, for it is not relevant 
to point to evidence in Plato or Aris- 
totle for invalidation of this thesis. The 
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fact that Socrates was given the hem- 
lock in itself is evidence of the unpop- 
ularity of his technique. The real 
expositors of the Hellenic spirit were 
the dramatists and, especially, Homer 
and Hesiod. Those men were the ves- 
sels of Greek thought and were repre- 
sentative of the Hellenic idea. 

That there is an erroneous conception 
prevalent among many men as to the 
paganism of the Greeks, was pointed 
out by William James in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience. His comments in 
this regard elucidate the point at issue: 
“When we adopt it [the term pagan- 
ism} we forget how capricious was 
nature to the thought of the Greeks.” 
The world’s greatest tragedies were 
produced by the Greeks, and, when 
faced with real problems, the Greek 
attitude towards life exhibited what 
Gilbert Murray has aptly called “the 
failure of nerve.” To continue from 
James: ‘““The jealousy of all the Gods, 
the nemesis that follows too much hap- 
piness, fate’s dark opacity—were fixed 
backgrounds for their imagination. The 
beautiful joyousness of their polytheism 
is only a modern poetic fiction.” 

Validation of this point can be culled 
from any collection of the Greek An- 
thology, of which the following are a 
few: 

My name is Callimachus and pitiless faces car- 
tied me off when I was five years old and knew 
not care. Yet weep not for me; but a small share 
of life was mine and a small share of life’s evil. 

Farewell. Hope and Fortune, a long farewell. 
I have found the haven. I have no more to do 
with you. Make game of those who come after me. 

Naked I alighted on the earth, naked I shall go 


beneath it. Why do I toil in vain, seeing how 
naked the end. 


Even Herodotus tells us, “The Gods 
are always jealous and delight in con- 
fusion.” That Homer should exhibit 
this attitude is to be expected, as is 
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evidenced in the sentence in the Iliad: 
“There is nothing more piteous than a 
man among all things that breathe and 
creep about the earth.” 

Jane Harrison, in her magnificent 
study of Greek religion, Themis, com- 
ments on the results of this attitude to 
this effect: ‘Above the intellectualized 
Olympians was set, by Homer and 
Aeschylus alike, the dominant figure of 
Moira, division, partition, allot- 
ment—.” Even Zeus must call in 


Themis. Enough has been said to point 
out that this “spirit of free inquiry” 
was not a specific Hellenic attribute, 
unless one is intent on creating a ficti- 
tious people, for the Greeks certainly 
did not possess it. 


III 


The Hebraic attitude towards this 
problem of human existence is exhibited 
in plentitude throughout Biblical and 
Talmudic literature. The Wise Woman 
of Tekoah illustrates the fundamental 
premise of Hebrew ethics: . we 
are as water spilt on the ground, and, 
yet, doth God devise means.” Even in 
the story of Joseph, Joseph prohibits 
apologies from his brothers because, to 
him, it was the will of God that he go 
to Egypt. One observes here not an 
abject acceptation of the way of Des- 
tiny, but an interpretation of life that 
predicates goodness to the every-day 
things. As it has been noted, the most 
predominant phrase in Genesis is that 
of ‘And God saw that it was good.” 
And in the Tractate Erubim of the 
Talmud, one reads this statement, 
“‘Non-existence is better than existence, 
but since man has been created, let him 
apply himself to good works.” 

It was Darmesteter who pointed out 
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that “the most remarkable feature about 
Judaism is that without a philosophical 
system, it had reached a philosophical 
conclusion about the government of the 
world and the nature of God.” It was 
Theophrastus, cited by Porphyry, who 
comments that the Jews were a people 
of philosophers, and the references to 
the Jewish people during these chaotic 
days of the Hellenistic world are of a 
similar nature. 

The philosophy of Ecclesiastes, as 
MacDonald points out, is very typical 
of the Hebraic genius in this respect. 
The essence of his philosophy is the 
postulation of the theory of change, 
with everything having its place; he 
then goes on to state that in the transi- 
toriness of life, work assuages all evil. 
Even though he has been called the 
“Gentle Cynic,” he depreciates all at- 
tempts to foster a spirit of staraxia, 
which turned out to be the Stoic inter- 
pretation of Hellenic pessimism. He 
would have answered with Carlyle to 
anyone who calmly accepted the world 
as a necessary evil, “Gad, she'd better!” 

Not that the Jews were unaware of 
the tragic elements of life, for, as 
Francis Bacon so well observes, “The 
pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored 
more in describing the afflictions of Job 
than the felicities of Solomon.” 

But the attempts of Kallen to pour 
the mould of the Book of Job into the 
cast of a Greek tragedy are doomed to 
failure from its inception, for the very 
nature of the Book of Job precludes 
the tragic chiarascuro that an Aeschylean 
drama possesses. To the Jew, sin was 
the cause of suffering, and, if he has 
not sinned, the question was asked, 
“Why am I being punished?” With the 
Greek, as Aristotle comments, suffering 
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is caused by a flaw in the symmetry of 
the cosmos, by a mis-balance. The 
former objects on ethical grounds, the 
latter on aesthetic. (This term is not 


to be identified with Bergson’s new 
application of the idea in his Creative 
Evolution.) 


IV 


The problem of sin in both Hellenic 
and Hebraic ideologies led to contra- 
dictory conceptions of the good man 
and the ideal state. To Aristotle, ex- 
ternal goods were a necessity for hap- 
piness. The Jewish attitude is exhibited 
in one of the few phrases uttered by 
Jesus that is Jewish in its origin, to 
the effect that it “would be as hard for 
a rich man to enter heaven as a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye.” 

To the Jew, the question, “What is 
man?” was an ethical one, not a psycho- 
logical one. This attiude towards man 
is best exemplified in two instances, 
the idea of “soul,” and the concept of 
“berith.” To the Jew, there was no 
dualism between soul and body as was 
enunciated by Plato (who was influ- 
enced by Pythagoras in this respect) in 
the ““Timaeus.” That which the Jew 
understood by the word “‘soul’”’ was the 
totality of a person. In Genesis, the 
King of Sodom exhorts Abraham to 
yield the souls and keep the goods. 
Seventy souls of the house of Jacob 
went into Egypt. The basis of the 
essence of man was “the fragile cor- 
poreal substance” but by the breath of 
God “‘it was transformed and became a 
ne phesh’’—a soul. 

This difference in conceptions led to 
the Jewish postulation of the resurrec- 
tion in contradistinction to the Greek 
idea of the immortality of the soul, the 
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former being a complete return, the 
latter only predicating the immortality 
of one element. In our day, this ques- 
tion may seem a bit anachronistic, but 
even a cursory examination of the lit- 
erature of the Alexandrian period will 
illustrate that the kulterkampf of that 
day revolved about this division of 
opinion. 

The second idea, that of “berith,”’ 
has been commented upon by Diesen- 
druck in his essay, ‘““The Ideal Social 
Order In Judaism.” It stems from the 
word “Berak,” to consume. The He- 
brew ceremony of the berith, the induc- 
tion of a new-born child into the 
Jewish fold, illustrates the implications 
of the term. The individual is inte- 
grated into the community. Similarly, 
the antithesis of berith—kareth—means 
community breakage. To the Greeks, 
as was evidenced in the only complete 
portrayal of the ideal society, Plato’s 
Republic, the premise of class-dis- 
tinctions and the creation of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy show the difference 
in political conceptions. And, in es- 
sence, nothing illustrates the contrast 
to a greater extent than the fact that 
to the Greek, the stranger—the “‘bar- 
barian”—could not hope for shelter 
from Zeus, but to the Hebrew, God 
loves the stranger—the ger. 


Vv 


Mention was made of Spengler in 
the beginning of this essay, and it 
might be pertinent to conclude with 
a few remarks relevant to the interpre- 
tation he gives to the problem. Includ- 
ing the Jewish people under the Magian 
Culture, he postulates its proximate 
disappearance in the immediate future: 


It has lost every kind of inward cohesion, and 
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what remains is simply a cohesion for practical 
purposes. . . . In the moment when the civilized 
methods of the European-American world-cities 
will have arrived at full maturity, the destiny of 
Jewry—at least of the Jewry within our midst 
(that of Russia is another problem)—will be ac- 
complished. 

This attempt to put Judaism on his 
Procustean bed of his Right-Hegelian- 
ism entirely neglects the phenomenon 
of Zionism and its attendant re-inter- 
pretation of the Jewish people. To 
claim that the philosophy of Spinoza is 
“a grotesque freak in our (sic) philos- 
ophy” is to interpret philosophy with- 
out an attempt to place accurately the 
“Moreh Nebuchim”’ of Maimonides, or 
the “Or Adonai” of Croscas in the 
stream of Medieval philosophy. As for 
the utilization of the “more geometrice”’ 
being typical of the Talmud and not of 
sixteenth century philosophy, a study of 
the influence of Descartes may be ad- 
vantageous. 

In essence, then, all attempts to iden- 
tify Hebraism with negative character- 
istics, and to pose in antithesis the 
Hellenic tradition as being the sin qua 
non of a free society, are fore-doomed 
to failure because of the lack of fac- 
tual material to substantiate the thesis, 
and, secondly, the inadvisability of cre- 
ating an interpretation of the world 
and man that postulates such a grossly 
unjust division of man in relation to 
God and his fellow-men. 

As far as I can observe, there are 
certain points of identity in both ideol- 
ogies that preclude the possibility of 
re-creating such an antithesis. It is 
interesting to observe that both Hel- 
lenism and Hebraism oppose pride, 
conveiving it as a sin, and followed 
inevitably by punishment. When Soph- 
ocles has Oedipus refer to himself at 
the beginning of the play as “world- 
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honored,” his presumption necessitates 
punishment; and when Aegememnon 
allows Clytemnestra to feed his pride, 
his doom is nigh. In Hebraism, the 
proverb that “Pride goeth before a 
fall,” the attack on presumptiousness 
in Proverbs, 16:5, the charge of Elihu 
that Job lacks humility, and Psalm 51, 
are evidence of similar attitudes. To 
the Jew, as Schecter comments, humility 
provided for the performance of the 
law for its own sake, and the state- 
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ment in Pirke Aboth of Antigenous of 
Soko to the same effect, evidence to all 
concerned, the part humility played in 
the life of the Jew. 

Let us, then, cease to allow for a 
recrudescence of this pernicious dualism 
and devote our energies to the more 
pertinent problems at hand, namely, 
the possibility of leading the good life, 
accompanied by rationality and humil- 
ity, in the contemporary world. 


Reply to Mr. Levitas 


HAROLD BUSCHMAN 


The “reconsideration” of Arnold's 
thesis in Hebraism and Hellenism by 
Mr. Levitas, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, is essentially negative. What he 
objects to is any radical dualism be- 
tween these two cultures (and, I pre- 
sume, between any two cultures) such 
as Arnold seems to postulate. Arnold 
himself recognizes not merely a com- 
mon ultimate end and purpose, but 
points out similarities between the two 
cultures with which he deals. He does, 
however, give the impression that be- 
tween Hebraism and Hellenism exists a 
great gulf. There is a dualism of 
method, he argues, for attaining the 
desired ends, and he ascribes “sponta- 
neity of consciousness” to the Greeks 
and “strictness of conscience’ to the 
Hebrews. The Greeks possess and use 
the spirit of free inquiry which is dis- 
tinctive of their culture. The Hebrews 
possess a passionate attachment to a 
certain but partially illuminated truth 
and transform this passion into a 
method for achieving the good. 


With this “reconsideration” of Mr. 
Levitas I am in agreement—up to a 
certain point. He could have pointed 
out even more sharply that Arnold's 
“fire and strength” were indeed not 
purely Hebraic. The problem of morals 
and conduct, in relation to limited 
knowledge, certainly bothered Socrates, 
whose modesty about his limited know- 
ledge might well be designated religi- 
ous. And Plato, the “divided-soul,” full 
of speculation and moral agony, was 
even more subject to it, willing to make 
himself the fiery superguardian of the 
world’s morals. But since Mr. Levitas 
rejects these two men as typically Hel- 
lenic, he can find examples among the 
pre-Socratics to support his case. (I 
cannot admit, however, that Homer 
and the dramatists were alone the “‘real 
expositors” of the Hellenic spirit, as 
Mr. Levitas seems to imply.) 

Further, Mr. Levitas could have 
pointed out much more forcibly than 
he has that there was nothing peculiarly 
unfree in the spirit of inquiry of the 
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Hebrews. The fate that the prophets 
suffered—exile or death—was the same 
as that suffered by Thales, Solon, Aes- 
chylus and Socrates. Their contribution 
was the same as that of Aeschylus and 
Plato: the irrational arbitrariness of 
the divine was replaced with ethical, 
rational attributes. 

One other point could be emphasized 
by Mr. Levitas. The philosophic-scien- 
tific speculations of the Greeks were, 
like those of the Hebrews, extensively 
implicated in religion. Not only is this 
true of the origins of Greek philosophy, 
but also of its development. At this 


point, however, a divergence between 
the cultures appears which seems to 
give some point to Arnold’s essay. 
There are two things that ought to 
be emphasized. First, although Greek 
philosophic thought was deeply impli- 
cated in religion, it did possess from 


Thales onward a strand which differen- 
tiated it from Hebrew thought. This 
strand we today call “scientific,” or des- 
ignate as “‘objective thought.”” The line 
of development from Thales, though 
entangled from time to time in religious 
thought and even cults, came to full 
flower in Aristotle, was submerged, and 
reappeared as modern science. I be- 
lieve it can be said that nowhere in 
early Hebraism is this hard-headed, 
autonomous, “‘scientific’” development to 
be found. In poetry, the naturalistic 
tradition from Sappho onward seems 
to represent a similar autonomous de- 
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velopment. The same may be said for 
Greek art. 

Second, among the Hebrews religion, 
despite the fact that its ideas were 
“universal” in scope, remained national 
and continued to have the drive of the 
group life behind it. Hebraism is He- 
brew history, and, in addition, is never 
secular. It is always full of the fire 
of holiness and eternal national self- 
preservation. It stands to Hellenism 
somewhat as Brahmanism in India 
stood to Buddhism, and possesses what 
Moore has called “an inveterate relig- 
ious particularism.” Greek religion and 
thought were, however, secular, and 
except in unfruitful instances (e. g., 
Plato’s Hellenism) they were not an 
effort to sponsor a self-preserving Hel- 
lenism. But just because of this self- 
neglect and secularism their influence 
upon later free minds has been unlim- 
ited and continuous. Hebraic thought, 
however, though equally free in 
method, has suffered much neglect. 
Only when Jewish thought has broken 
the bounds of its religio-cultural ortho- 
doxy has it become equally unlimited in 
its influence. 

I agree with Mr. Levitas that the 
dualism he would avoid és not absolute, 
but the ever-recurring supremacy of a 
religio-cultural orthodoxy as the basis 
of Jewish “conscience” and “‘conscious- 
ness” provides foundation for the as- 
sumption that the dualism does exist. 


AMERICANA 


Ozark Laughter 


NANCY NANCE 


EEP, sustained laughter comes 

from the Ozark highlanders 

lounging around the store porch, 
the checker game, the horseshoe pitch- 
ing ground. 

That effortless stream of mirth is the 
underlying rhythm of the mountaineer, 
his defense against the harshness of ex- 
istence in a still isolated region. It is 
his philosophy, his way of saying, 
“Take it easy. Thar aint nothin’ t’ 
work up a sweat about.” 

The hillman will tell you that he sits 
around and spins yarns “‘because thar 
aint nothin’ else t' do.” Talk and 
laughter, and they usually go together, 
are his drama, his literature and his 
chief recreation. Sometimes I suspect 
that the hillman hunts and fishes so 
that he can talk about it later. Certain- 
ly he devotes more time to talking 
about his exploits than to the actual 
doing of them, and this is especially 
true of fox-hunting—the sport of high- 
land kings. 

The hillman does not segregate his 
humor as do those persons who are 
solemn except when laboriously ex- 
changing jokes after dinner, in the 
smoking car, or when introducing a 
speech with a tried and true anecdote. 
He does not have to have his laughs in 
separate parcels, neatly labeled two- 
reel comedy, humorous fiction, and 
comic strips. 

He lards his conversation with vivid- 
ly humorous similes. He jokes about 
his health, his financial difficulties and 


those of his neighbors, the drought, and 
the cold waves. 

In an afternoon of loafing around a 
store porch I have heard hillmen casu- 
ally use such expressions as “cuddlin’ 
up to her beau like a sick kitten to a 
hot jam rock,” “‘actin’ like a sap-green 
boy,” “her eyes a-buggin’ out like a 
tromped-on toadfrog,” “fast as greased 
lightnin’,” “that boy don’t push th’ col- 
lar like his pappy used to,” “he’d fight 
a circle-saw an’ turn it hisse’f,”’ ‘sounds 
like a lot o’ wimmin gabblin’ over a 
washtub,” and “his tongue a-hangin’ 
out like a sick potlicker.” 

These men were not trying to be 
funny. Yet in an hour they turned out 
phrases that would make Irvin Cobb 
blush for the dullness of his descrip- 
tion of a goldfish’s private life. 

Ozarkian hospitality is dispensed 
with the same mountain wit. 

“Shucks, take yerself plenty o’ them 
hot biscuits,” a housewife will urge. 
“We'll jes’ have t’ throw ‘em out t 
th’ hawgs, anyhow.” 

“Come in, come in,” a hillman will 
shout. “You won't be hurt an’ scarcely 
noticed.” A hillman once told me, 
“Stay as long as you like. We kin stand 
you as long as you kin stand us.” A 
favorite parting remark is, “Come on 
over and see us sometime, and eat some 
clean cookin’.” 

When a drought devastated the hills 
I heard a highlander inquire, ‘“‘Do you 
reckon it'll rain?” 

“Shore,” said his neighbor. “Hit's 
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goin’ t’ rain. I don’t know exactly 
when, but sometime.” 

However, a true hillman is more 
likely to squint up at the sky and re- 
mark that it is likely to ‘“‘clabber up and 
blink.” 

A cold spell that ruins the fruit will 
bring forth miraculous tales of fires to 
thaw out the cows before they could be 
milked, sparrows frozen in mid-air and 
the like, but few serious complaints 
about the damage wrought. During 
the curtailment of pig and corn produc- 
tion the story was widely circulated that 
hill farmers were giving their occupa- 
tion as “‘not raisin’ hawgs,” but little 
was said about the hard times. 

Laughter even creeps into the dignity 
of mountain courts. I once heard a 
judge remonstrating with an unruly au- 
dience. “You all make more noise than 
a pack o’ mules on a board walk,” he 
“I caint shet them 


declared irritably. 
lawyers up, but you folks has got t’ 
keep still!” 

A drunken attorney was arguing a 
case. The judge attempted to silence 
him. 

“I got a right to talk in this here 


court,” the lawyer shouted. 
barrel o’ money.” 

“You mean you've had a barrel of 
liquor,” the judge retorted. 

Then there was the judge who was 
hearing a hotly argued demurrer. 

“T think I'll overrule that,” he said. 

“Your honor,” protested a lawyer, 
dragging out a legal tome. “You can’t 
do that.” He read at length from the 
volume. 

The judge was a hillman. He was 
not greatly impressed with ‘“‘book-larn- 
in.” “T still think I'll overrule that,” 
he said. 


“I got a 
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“But your honor, you can’t do that,” 
repeated the attorney, picking up an- 
other law book. 

“By God, I can try!” roared the 
judge. 

The Ozarks is a fertile field for the 
growth of the “windy.” The exag- 
gerated exploits of such heroes as Ab 
Yancey and Davy Crockett have been 
recorded by Vance Randolph, Charles 
Morrow Wilson, and other folklorists. 
But there also is a vast number of tales 
centering about the shrewd horse 
trader, the attempt to gyp an outsider 
into buying stony, hillside farms, and 
the Ozarkian practice of utilizing every- 
thing in woods and rivers to eke out a 
livelihood. 

There is the tale of the gentleman 
who found the turtle eggs and went to 
fame and fortune despite all obstacles. 
Obadiah West related it to me. 

“Yes sir,” Obe said, “I found me 
a whole tub-full o’ turtle eggs when I 
was strawberry pickin’ over t’ Sarcoxie. 
I tuck ’em home an’ put ’em under th’ 
old Dominecker hen an’ got a right 
fair hatch. About that time I read how 
turtle soup was gettin’ a good price 
down in New Orleans. So I fattened 
up them young turtles, an’ set out t 
drive ’em through.” 

At this point Obe paused to bite off 
another chew of tobacco and turn his 
naive, disarming gaze on his listeners. 

“I got along right well for two or 
three days an’ then them dang turtles 
got tenderfooted on th’ Arkansas rocks. 
So I stopped an’ had ’em shod. But 
th’ very next ford we come to th’ turtles 
all sunk and drownded, every last one 
of ’em. Them iron shoes was too heavy.” 

“Too bad,” I observed. 

“Oh, I didn’t give up,” Obe said 
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placidly. “I sot down on th’ bank an’ 
figgered. I wan't goin’ to let go o’ 
them turtles yit. So I ordered me a 
carload o’ tin cans and started dammin’ 
up th’ crick. Then I built me a lot o’ 
fires an’ started heatin’ rocks. Soon’s 
th’ rocks’d git t’ sizzlin’ I'd pitch ’em 
in. Warn’t long until that hull stretch 
o’ river was bilin’ hot. I had me th’ 
best lot of turtle soup you ever flopped 
yer lips over. 

“I took that money and bought me a 
farm in th’ hills,” Obe went on present- 
ly. “But I had me a lot o’ bad luck. 
First off th’ danged pumpkins jes’ wore 
themselves to pieces draggin’ over th’ 
ground, on account th’ vines growed so 
fast. But I shore had me a good stand 
0’ corn. 

“When shuckin’ time come I sent th’ 
least boy up a stalk. He had t’ wear 
climbers I borrowed off’n a telephone 


lineman. Come dark afore he got up 
t’ th’ first ear and he was afraid t 
climb down an’ he had t’ roost up thar 
all night. Thar was a powerful heavy 
frost that night an’ all th’ cornstalks 


weakened an’ fell down. That crop 
was scattered all over Nebrasky an’ 
Kansas, an’ I had t’ send money clear 
t’ Montany so my least boy could come 
home on th’ train.” 

When it’s court week at Mansfield, 
Mo., you can hear an old favorite being 
told along Horse Trading Alley. It 
concerns an Ozarkian who bragged so 
much about the speed of his colt that 
a stock buyer asked to come out and 
look at the wonder animal. The next 
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morning the hillman saw the buyer ap- 
proaching. 

“Ill bush up while you git rid of 
him, Johnny,” he told his son as he 
darted out the back door. 

“Where’s your pappy?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“He’s gone,” Johnny said, truthfully 
enough. 

“When will he be back?” 

“Well,” Johnny said thoughtfully. 
“He was goin’ to New York on that 
colt he was a-tellin’ you about. He’s 
comin’ back by way o’ New Orleans 
and San Antone an’ then up through 
Denver an’ Kansas City, so it'll be 
mighty nigh dark afore he gits here.” 

A joke frequently used to deride a 
“windjammer” is that of the buyer who 
inspected a valley farm. All went well 
until he came to the portion along the 
river. 

“Does the river ever overflow this 
bottom land?” he asked the owner. 

“Naw sir,” that gentleman replied 
earnestly. “Never has t’ my know- 
ledge.” 

The buyer glanced skeptically at mud 
marks six feet high on the trees. 

“How'd that mud get on them 
trees?”” he demanded. 

“Oh that,” the hillman said easily. 
“That’s whar my hawgs have been a- 
rubbin’ theirselves. What do you say? 
You want to buy the farm?” 

“Naw, I don’t want the farm,” the 
prospect assured him. “But I’d shore 
admire t’ git a start o’ them hawgs.” 


Note on Fiction and Propaganda 


[Editor's note: Because of the widespread interest in the Diego Rivera-Thomas Hart Benton and sub- 
sequent discussion of the relation of art to propaganda in the winter and spring issues of the 
University Review, the editors have asked Miss Buck’s permission to publish this personal letter to 
them apropos of a similar discussion she published under the title of “Fiction and the Front Page,” 
Yale Review (Spring, 1936).} 


New York City 
April 6, 1936. 


To the Editor: 


I read your letter with a great deal of interest and I feel that you make a 
very sound point. If I did not make clear my own stand on it in the article, it 
is my serious fault. I do believe indeed that a writer may, and probably if he 
is an important writer, must have, very profound convictions. A mere recorder 
of society who does not himself participate in that society's life can scarcely hope 
to portray with any sort of profundity life’s emotions. Mere telling of incidents 
without those emotions is, of course, unimportant. 


But there is a difference between having a conviction, as you say, and hav- 
ing a desire to proselytize. I tried to make that clear in my article by emphasiz- 
ing the importance of people in contrast to the importance of an idea, or as you 
better express it, a dogma. There are those minds who cannot feel people, or 
cannot understand people of different points of view, and who are profoundly 
moved only by some ideological theme. Those persons I think can never become 
great novelists. To the novelist, the important thing I think, as I said, is the 
individual person. I do not believe the novelist can be possessed by any theory 
as the means of salvation. When he gets that feeling of an idea he is past the 
possibility of creative writing. That does not mean, however, that he has no 
deep conviction about people’s happiness and sorrow and need. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pearl S. Buck 


Amos 
REx BROWNE 


I knew him; but what man knows any man 
Except himself, and even himself not well? 
Old Amos, tall and gaunt and gray and shy, 
Newcomer in our quiet neighborhood, 

Seemed a queer mate for his ill-tempered wife— 
A screeching, busy, scolding little. shrew, 

As like as may be to a pert hen-sparrow 

That keeps her little nest in constant uproar. 

Across the hedge we nodded, he and I, 
When leisurely, before the twilight came— 
Drowning the shrill cicada’s high crescendo— 
Our whirring mowers wheeled around the lawn. 
Somehow, his very silence won my heart; 

And, after weeks or months, we two were friends, 
Bound in a secret, wordless understanding. 
I learned to love his wistful reticence, 
But knew him as one knows a winter stream 
In whose cold heart an icy hand has locked 
All color, music, motion and desire. 
One day, by chance, I fitted to his mood 


A key that loosed the frozen wells of speech; 
Thereafter, all the current of his words 
Ran, as the river runs, to reach the sea. 


The sea had been his dream, his love, his life, 
Long, long before, when the high tide of youth 
Beat like a mighty pulse within his soul, 

And in a torrent swept his willing feet 
Along the wide, wet highways of the world. 

The unreturning ebb-tide of old age, 
Compassionless, had left his sea-worn hulk 
Here at the heart of this vast continent, 

Far from the sea and ships. 


He made me swear 
Never to breathe, even to my own wife, 
One word of all his talk about the sea. 
He did not name his wife—‘She hates,” he said, 
“The sea, because I loved it as my life; 
“And life would be a torment should she learn 
“That after all these years my love yet lives. 
“I never name the ocean in her hearing.” 

Knowing the bitter spirit of the woman, 


AMOS 


This seemed not too fantastic, so I swore 

And kept the oath as long as Amos lived. 
Innumerable nights beneath the elms 

I heard him chant the saga of his youth. 

The quiet inland street, far from the sea, 
Faded from view as a blank theater curtain 
Fades when swift pictures move and merge and change. 
His monotone had virtue to make visions 
Of things my inland senses had not known, 

So that I saw and heard and smelled the ocean, 
Knew storm and calm and terror and delight— 
All the great wonders of the mighty deep! 

Or, momentarily, some roaring port 
Beyond the heaving shoulder of the world 
Would halt our feet, to make a mad carouse— 
Hastily ended, for the tide was full 
And soon the ship would sail. Then once again 
The swaying deck was living underfoot, 


And all the ocean highways lay ahead! 


While Amos lived, I kept his secret well— 
Hidden as if it were my very own; 
But Amos died—suddenly, in the night. 
The keening of his widow broke my sleep 
Before the dawn was gray, one winter morning. 
Five other neighbors, with me, carried him, 
The wearied wanderer, on his last voyage, 
And left him to his rest. 
I sought his wife 
To tell in stumbling words the sympathy 
I felt for him, not her—I never liked 
The woman—and she praised the silent dead. 
“He was a good, home-loving man,” she sobbed, 
**Missouri-born, as I was; and we went 
“To school together, then at last were married. 
“We spent the honeymoon in Wichita; 
“Save for that once, he never set his foot 
“Outside the state. Poor soul, he loved his home!” 
I stammered something—what, I do not know— 
And wordless, wondering, left her. 
So I say 
I knew him; but what man knows any man 
Except himself, and even himself not well? 
Maybe she spoke the truth; but even so, 
I am not sure that poor old Amos lied. 


On a Street in Taos 
CLIFFORD H. NowLIn 


In Taos, untamed by futile curb or walk 

The dust of powdered centuries lies deep 
Where, over all, a red relentless eye 
Transfixes him who braves its insolence. 

Here life goes on, the living with the dead. 
Two maidens, coifed and draped in orchid shawls 
Walk lightly in the dust that once was life, 
That starved or feasted as the gods decreed. 
They stir a sacred dust, a trodden clay 
Commingled with the fallen dust of man, 
Peon and brave, conquistador and fra, 

The vanquished and the victor one with earth. 
Across the lane, Kit Carson’s faded house 
Sits dozing like a blind and withered squaw 
Its drab adobe walls ignoring Time, 

And cherishing its echoed memories. 

A wrinkled Indian of tribal Taos 

Moves with his pony through the pool of heat. 
The two seem one—the sinewy cayuse 

The man as solid as dried venison. 

He scorns to glance behind, or left, or right 
But looks straight on as in a waking dream. 
At what?—No alien visitor can say; 

Perhaps at wraiths of shaggy buffalo 
Stampeding down the Rio Grande’s throat 
Pursued by phantom Navajos astride 

Their thin cayuses; or, at mysteries 

And rites within the kiva’s awful gloom. 
Perchance, he sees a throbbing prayer for rain 
Danced to the god of purple corn. Who knows? 
In Taos one barely sees the living day 


Among the huddled shadows of the past. 
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FICTION 


Bentley, Phyllis, Freedom Farewell. 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 

Morgan, Charles, Sparkenbroke. New York: 
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Pinchon, Edgcumb, Until I find. New York: 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Santayana, George, The Last Puritan. New 
York: Scribners. $2.75. 

West, Rebecca, The Thinking Reed. New 
York: Viking Press. $2.50. 
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Notes on Important Fiction 


and Non-Fiction 
Selected from the Foregoing List. 


EBRUARY first, 1936, is important 

among fiction dates because it saw the 

publication of a novel of the first rank, 
written by a philosopher of the first rank, 
and one of world-wide reputation. This 
novel, The Last Puritan, speedily took its 
place among the best-sellers. Of a book so 
well received and so widely known, it is un- 
necessary to say more than that it is good 
reading. A modern reader does not demand 
(as Mr. Morley feared he would) the speedy 
tempo of New York sophistication. He is 
only too glad to yield himself to the leisured 
pace of a writer whose every page is a com- 
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mentary on life: profound yet pungent; 
ironical yet human. 

Rebecca West’s novel (the first in seven 
years) resumes the speedy tempo of ultra- 
modern time, and bears the scars of extreme 
sophistication. It is not in the province of 
an author who has lived through bitter dis- 
illusionment and who accepts as inevitable 
the destruction of humanistic traditions, to 
state a new, positive philosophy and guide 
to conduct. That, however, is what one 
feels Miss West would like to do. A faint- 
ly constructive hopefulness is adumbrated. 
Most readers are finding it equivocal. If 
you have in you the will to fight, without the 
help of fixed standards, a detestable and dis- 
integrating environment, you will find here 
some support for your morale. If you are 
aligned with the pessimist and the cynic you 
will find further food for cynical reflection. 
The Thinking Reed is not a novel for the 
sheltered reader. 

In utter contrast to Rebecca West, Charles 
Morgan, in Sparkenbroke, renews that search 
for a philosophical ideal, a goal of personal 
completion, which he began four years ago 
in The Fountain. Here, as there, mortal pas- 
sions intrude upon the aspirant, fogging the 
quest, at least for the hero; but not, in this 
case, the issue. That is made clear from the 
very start. Indeed, our author takes his 
reader into his confidence and writes for his 
benefit an extended parable on art, love and 
the human passions. This is a book for the 
lover, a text for the creative artist, and an 
exercise in self-analysis for any who may be 
struggling with the problem of reconciling 
flesh and the senses with faith, truth and 
the ideal. Morgan excells other novelists in 
his power to present the most tenuous aes- 
thetic and philosophical implications (the 
real basis of his fiction) and yet mingle 
them with so absorbing a story interest that 
any reader will tolerate them. But if we 
search his work for them, we shall find clues 
which, brought together and blended with 
our own lively intuitions, may greatly clear 
our view of men and things, of love itself, 
its paradoxes and perversions. The shuttle 
of a novelist’s art plays through a wide 
loom, but the reader’s own mind must fix 
and color the pattern. 

These three outstanding novels were all 
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written by professional persons—an educa- 
tor, a critic, and an author who has made 
writing both an art and a profession. In 
contrast, Until I Find is the work of a man 
who has made living an adventure, and only 
by a turn of destiny finds himself engaged 
in producing a novel. This in itself would 
set his book apart from the fiction of design 
and place it, ordinarily, in the class of stories 
of plot (quite different from novels of de- 
sign) or of episode, with the interest hung 
upon the content. Edgcumb Pinchon, the 
author, might have written a popular thriller. 
He wrote, instead, a fiction of pure art, but 
with the art so well concealed that it must 
escape the mass of his readers as it has es- 
caped almost all his reviewers. Yet his tech- 
nique is one of startling innovation. It has 
been assumed that a story requires narrative 
to carry it. There is no narrative here, yet 
a story unfolds, and a poignant one. Things 
happen. They are described as present, seen 
through the eyes of the protagonist, and 
with an emotional intensity impossible in 
prose narrative. Defying traditional story 
routine, the author evokes each successive 
scene in terms of reality, present and time- 
less. This requires an intensified imagina- 
tive activity of which not every writer would 
be capable. We are swept bodily into these 
scenes and identified with its persons by a 
psychic transference. We are charmed, an- 
gered, frightened, soothed, diverted, through 
rapid and continuous changes. But never 
vaguely. Always there is a visible, central, 
luminous point of focus. Beginning with 
a small circle, no background, the scene 
widens, characters multiply, horizons and 
boundaries appear until we feel behind the 
central character—a mere schoolboy, in and 
out of his prescribed environment — the 
whole of Victorian England. 

Aside from a new technique, Until I find 
offers new values in character study, in the 
swift play of awareness between inner and 
outer appearances. True, we are sometimes 
carried, as in the incident of the flight with 
the mare, into the realm of pure adventure. 
But when the action sinks, the chase ends, 
quiet enfolds us again, we realize that the 
essence of the book is reflective evocation. 
As such, its effects are cumulative through- 
out, and their climax comes in the sound of 
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the bells at Christmas time, the ancient, 
mystery-mouthed bells of the Isle of Wight, 
which fuse and carry over the winter. land- 
scape, dark-and-white, the deathless spirit 
that is England. Until I find is full of elix- 
irs—an enchanted and an enchanting book, 
charged with the spirit of youth and tem- 
pered by a ripe philosophy, a mature wis- 
dom. 

If, now, we group together the effects of 
the four novels just reviewed, ignoring their 
contrasted qualities, we shall find that they 
agree in one thing, which is their underlying 
purpose and their excuse for being. And 
that is not to entertain—although all four 
provide entertainment—but to convey, both 
imaginatively and emotionally, some sense 
of the value and meaning of a life. And in 
this they agree with the non-fiction books of 
our choice, notes on which will follow. 
That this meaning is not transient may be 
judged by the fact that a modern novelist 
(Morgan) derives from Plato. Lines from 
the Phaedrus face his title page, every aspect 
of his thought has been purged by Platonic 
disciplines. And in a translation of the 


Dhammapada, as will presently be noted, a 
leading American Humanist found value in 
sayings that were set down before our era. 
We shail find them as apt if we trouble to 
read them—and not less apt because stripped 
of the falsehood and flummery that cater to 
a modern demand for complacency. 


II 


The Dhammapada is one of the sacred 
writings of the Buddhists, first given to us 
in the translation by Max Muller. This is 
a revision of that, with an essay on Buddha 
and the Occident, by Irving Babbitt. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt believed that the Pali Canon 
comes nearer to the original teaching of 
Buddha than the scriptures of the Thibetan 
and Chinese schools. Accordingly he has 
given to this posthumous work a quality of 
confidence and appreciation which is vital 
to its rendering. Not merely scholarship 
but sympathy, as for a valid human testa- 
ment, has gone into these pages of free- 
flowing verse and reflective wisdom. In the 
Pali Canon this translator believed that he 
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found evidences of definite doctrine and an 
impression of a definite personality. This 
evidence (as we see in his essay) is psycho- 
logical. Beyond its bearing on the sacred 
writings and on Buddha himself, the essay 
will be found to contain a luminous com- 
mentary on East and West; with Europe, 
humbled by disaster, leaning toward the ofi- 
ent for light while America, materialistic 
and self-confident, awaits further punish- 
ment. In another aspect, students of phi- 
losophy will be interested to find the sage 
of the Dhammapada given a high place 
among the world’s original thinkers, com- 
pared with Pascal (to the disadvantage of 
the latter) and related to Hume and Kant. 

The meaning of Buddhism as well as of 
indigenous faiths is approached in a dif- 
ferent manner in a new travel book, Gang- 
planks to the East. It is no ordinary log of 
impression, for, as lovers of art know, Bertha 
Lum is an artist who sees beneath surfaces, 
who understands rhythms and has herself 
mastered the craft of the wood-block prints. 
Her book is enriched by designs of true 
Japanese feeling. Her eye is alive to the 
universal spirit underlying both the art and 
the life of oriental peoples. It is, however, 
in its composition and arrangement a trav- 
elog of the Far East: Japan, Korea, China 
and the Philippines. It can therefore be 
commended to the traveler who is not adept 
in art, in folklore and tradition, to enhance 
the pleasure of an Eastern journey. 


III 


The charts in Walter Prescott Webb’s new 
book The Great Plains, show this region as 
a treeless, semi-arid, level area lying between 
the Western Plateau and the Prairie Plains. 
The Eastern Timber region at no point 
touches it. The Prairie Plains are, however, 
a part of the more inclusive Great Plains 
environment, and the Corn Belt pushes some 
distance west across its border. Those who 
live along the lower reaches of the Missouri, 
Platte and Kansas rivers are therefore at the 
border line between two very diverse agri- 
culture regions, and their corresponding cul- 
tures. Westward they look toward an area 
which, because of its immense stretches of 
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barren country, its droughts and storms, its 
hostile tribes of Indians, has had a vast in- 
fluence in the development of culture as 
well as in a seeming retardation of it, in the 
United States. No extremist in his treat- 
ment of climate as a factor in civilization, 
Professor Webb is alive to the importance 
of free and fresh environments, fierce handi- 
caps, new problems, in the shaping of hu- 
man types as well as in the making of po- 
litical and economic systems that control the 
destinies of men. Speculatively, he relates 
the climatic features of the Plains environ- 
ment with those of the Asiatic plateau, the 
supposed place of origin of European man. 
Thus to leave the alluvial valleys of the 
American forest region, to brave the treeless 
wastes and the marauding savages who there 
maintained a neolithic culture, was, biolog- 
ically, a renascence for modern man. It 
roused in him powers and resources that 
were becoming dormant. While it retarded 
a formal culture it activated an essential 
vitality, a vigor of the spirit as well as of 
the body, which is essential to culture, in a 
long view. His awareness of this value 
makes the author of The Great Plains toler- 
ant here (as it made him lenient in The 
Texas Rangers) toward the release of other 
than heroic impulses, and toward the law- 
lessness that results with the opening of 
every vast new frontier. Every phase of 
these effects, and both aspects of the Great 
Plains influence, will be found fully dis- 
cussed in Professor Webb’s monumental new 
work. Topography (including geology and 
climatology as correlations), history, social 
evolution and even the literature of the re- 
gion, are handled with authenticity and ease. 
We have learned to count on Dr. Webb's 
books as the best and the most readable ones 
in this field. 
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The spirit of the East, which is thought 
of as in violent contrast with that of the 
West, met once in confluent streams through 
the medium of language. The first of the 
new Essays in Appreciation, by John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, proves this in convincing 
fashion. It is a study of ‘The Noblest 
Monument of English Prose,” namely the 
King James version of the Bible. This es- 
say not only vindicates the belief of many 
that, as literature, this translation still is the 
central reservoir of power from which the 
best English derives its flow, its rhythms and 
its poetic energy, but shows also that in the 
depth and vigor of its style are carried the 
best qualities of great writing in the orient. 
This essay, which appeared several years ago, 
independently, is included in response to the 
demand for a permanent edition. Some- 
what related to it is the literary appraisal of 
Bunyan’s masterpiece in The Pilgrim's 
Progress. But here we have an even greater 
light thrown on Bunyan himself; for it is 
in the tracing of creative accomplishment to 
its literary origins and its organic sources 
that Professor Lowes excells. As in The 
Road to Xanadu he tracked to its lair in the 
submerged impulse the beauties of Cole- 
ridges “Kubla Khan,” so here he follows 
the clear course of Bunyan’s poetic allegory 
to its untutored sources. With deep dis- 
cernment he defines its hold upon genera- 
tions of readers. Enchantingly he compares 
it with Alice in Wonderland, for its ‘‘per- 
petual telescoping of the familiar with the 
strange.” 

The remaining essays treat of the “Art of 
Geoffrey Chaucer” and the more modern 
vein of Thomas Hardy, contrasted with that 
of George Meredith; and the latter, in turn, 
related to Amy Lowell and the Imagists. 
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the main without benefit of pedagogy.” He 
participated in the Zionist Movement at an 
eatly age and has held various positions of 
responsibility. Mr. Levitas believes in the 
necessity of reinterpreting the philosophic 
premises of Jewish life. As Director of 
Education at the Jewish Community Center, 
Kansas City, he is endeavoring to materialize 
several of the ideas suggested in his article. 


Edgar Lee Masters was born in Garnett, 
Kansas, but his people soon moved back to 
Illinois, where, after desultory schooling, he 
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studied law, later becoming a successful at- 
torney in Chicago. Always interested in lit- 
erature, he came more and more to devote 
himself to writing. His works are too nu- 
merous to mention in detail, but among 
them are the famous Spoon River Anthology 
(1914), Songs and Satires (1916), Domes- 
day Book (1920) and his latest volume of 
verse, Invisible Landscapes (1935). His 
novel Mitch Miller (1922) and his biogra- 
phies of Lincoln and Vachel Lindsay are 
only three of his many well-known prose 
volumes. The Lindsay volume won the 
Mark Twain medal for distinguished work 
in literature. 


Ellen Coyne Masters (Mrs. Edgar Lee 
Masters) was born and reared in Kansas 
City, Missouri. She received her Ph.B. from 
the University of Chicago. While doing re- 
search for an A.M. at Columbia University, 
she found eighteen books from Philip 
Freneau’s private library which had been 
sought by scholars for over two decades. 


Joseph Meert is an assistant to Thomas 
Hart Benton at the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute. He has exhibited in various large 
exhibitions in the East and Middle West, 
including the Brooklyn Museum, Roerich 
Museum, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D. C. His painting, “The Road Up 
the Hill,” won first prize in the Midwestern 
Exhibition last February. He belongs to the 
increasing number of artists who are utiliz- 
ing the everyday life of the Middle West as 
subject matter for their work. 


Nancy Nance is a hillbilly and proud of 
it. She spent four years as an employee of 
the Springfield (Missouri) Daily Press writ- 
ing everything from the children’s page to 
murder stories. Later she contributed fea- 
ture stories to the Kansas City Star and the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, and articles and 
stories to various magazines. She is the 
author of Girl Scouts in the Ozarks (Knopf, 
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1935) and with Vance Randolph she has 
written Camp Meeting Murders, to be pub- 
lished by Vanguard Press in 1936. She likes 
murders, treasure hunting, digging up Indian 


relics, square dances, and spinning windies 
with hillbillies. 


Clifford H. Nowlin, principal of East 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri, is the 
author of The Story-Teller and His Pack. 
He has published verse in many magazines 
and newspapers and has appeared in a num- 
ber of anthologies. Mr. Nowlin is the state 
president of the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 


Edwin Ford Piper, professor of English 
at the State University of Iowa, was born at 
Auburn, Nebraska and literally grew up in 
the saddle. Carl Sandburg says that he has 
written “some of the most thoroughly honest 
and lovable poems that have come from the 
soil of the midwest states,” and Percy Mac- 
Kaye writes: “In expressing the variedly 
human era of our own pioneer days, he 
strikes deep to the very heart of balladry and 
of America; and he does so with a beautiful 
simplicity.’ Among his published works 
are Paintrock Road, Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and Barbed Wire and Other Poems—the 
latter a vivid, racy, and colorful interpreta- 
tion of his environment. Mr. Piper’s writ- 
ing is largely of pioneer days. 


Vance Randolph, Pittsburg, Kansas, is the 
well-known authority on the Ozarks. His 
career has been varied: A.B., Kansas State 
Teachers College; M.A., Clark University; 
editorial writer, Appeal to Reason; ass’t in- 
structor in psychology, University of Kansas; 
scenario writer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Stu- 
dios; member American Legion, Disabled 
American Veterans, Sigma Xi, etc. Among 
his publications are Evolution, 1926; ABC 
of Physiology, 1927; ABC of Psychology, 
1928; The Ozarks—An American Survival 
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of Primitive Society, 1931; Ozark Mountain 
Folks, 1932; From an Ozark Holler, 1933. 
His latest novel is entitled Hedwig (Van- 
guard, 1935). Mr. Randolph has contrib- 
uted to the American Mercury, Folk-Say, 
American Speech, Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, Dialect Notes, and American Anthro- 
pologist. 


F. M. Salter is on the staff of the experi- 
mental Northeast Junior College of Kansas 
City. Homeless at fourteen, he made the 
American continent his playground, wander- 
ing between the Atlantic and Pacific and 
from Mexico City to the Arctic Circle, and 
working in lumber camps, coal mines, on 
farms and fishing schooners. From experi- 
ences that tend to coarsen or brutalize, he 
emerges sensitive, self-sufficient, and some- 
what diffident. The teaching art repeatedly 
claims him, body and soul; and he has 
mouthed it before urchins in the kinder- 
garten and baldheads in the graduate school. 
A handful of scholarly articles bear his 
name, and his study is littered with unpub- 
lished and unpublishable manuscripts. The 
background of “Father and Child” is four 
years service in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces. Post-war disillusionment has made 
him not a Pacifist (“Peace at any price’), 
but a war-hater. A Canadian-born American 
with an English wife and a show-me child; 
B.A., Dalhousie; A.M., Chicago are the 
facts he sends us. A recent publication by 
the Oxford Press is entitled The Trial and 
Flagellation with Other Studies in the Ches- 
ter Cycle. Last year he had one of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library International Re- 
search Fellowships. 


Margaret A. Simonson is doing graduate 
study in chemistry at the University of Chi- 
cago. In spite of a busy life, she finds time 
to work on a novel. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner’s volume of 
poems, Songs of the Coast Dwellers, was 
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published in 1930 (Coward-McCann). Pre- 
viously one of these lyrics, ‘Song of Cradle- 
making,” won first prize in the London 
Bookman’s world-wide prize contest; and a 
group of them won the Donor’s Prize from 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (Chicago). 
Some of these have appeared in translation 
in Spain, Russia, Germany and France; some 
have been set to music and sung by well- 
known concert singers; and some have been 
read over the radio by “Cheerio,” Margaret 
Anglin and others. Miss Skinner is the 
author of two volumes of pioneer history in 
The Chronicles of America series (Yale Uni- 
versity Press) and of Beaver, Kings and 
Cabins (Macmillan), a history of the North 
American fur trade—volumes widely used in 
colleges and high schools; of several novels, 
dealing with life in Northwest Canada and 
northern British Columbia (her birthplace 
as a fur-trader’s daughter) ; and of a num- 
ber of books of adventure for boys and girls 
in their ‘teens which are immensely popular. 
She is now editing the Rivers of America 
series of twenty-four volumes—a study of 
regions, their folk and folkways—for Farrar 
and Rinehart. 


J. Duncan Spaeth, professor of English at 
Princeton, is the president-elect of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. He is lecturing this 
summer at the University of Colorado. 


Charles V. Stansell is an editorial writer 
for the Kansas City Star, specializing in state 
and national affairs. He formerly was pro- 
fessor of English at Ottawa University. 


Henry C. Tracy has reviewed for The 
Saturday Review of Literature, the Yale Re- 
view, the American Review, the Adelphi, 
and New English Weekly. He now edits a 
bulletin, Reader's News, which is not a criti- 
cal journal but a literary news service dis- 
tributed only to subscribers, and with patrons 
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in the United States, Canada and England. 
He is the author of English As Experience 
(Dutton) and other books in belles lettres. 


Fredrik Vickstrém-Nyquist, for the past 
ten years associate professor of art education 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, is now 
chairman of the department of art at the 
University of Kansas City. Ph.B., University 
of Chicago; A.M., Columbia University ; ad- 
ditional study in the universities of London 
and Munich. Publications include numerous 
educational articles in addition to his book 
Art Education in Elementary Schools. Born 
in Sweden, Dr. Nyquist came to this country 
at an early age. He was trained by the 
bottega-apprenticeship system into the scenic 
painting guild and later entered art schools 
only to secede with other art students and to 
occupy a studio at Hull House offered by 
Jane Addams. He then studied with George 
Bellows in America and with the modernists 
Fernand Legér and Andre Lhote in Paris. 
His first oil painting exhibited won first 
prize at the art galleries of the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburg. 
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